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THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS AND THEIR FEUDS. 
I. THE PEOPLE AND THEIR COUNTRY. 

Kentucky has an unenviable reputation as a state of feuds 
and private fights. Christmas day, 1900, thirty deaths occurred 
in the state from violent causes. To most people it deserves 
its Indian name of “ Dark and Bloody Hunting-Ground.” Its 
mountain feuds have attracted wide attention in recent years. 
They have died out in all other parts of the country, but per- 
sist here. It is sociologically interesting to ask why. I shall 
endeavor to show that the Kentuckian inherits a virulent form of 
the fighting spirit of the pioneers, and that the environment of 
the mountain people has made possible the persistence of blood 
revenge here, when it has disappeared elsewhere. 

THE MOUNTAIN REGION. 

John Fiske says: ‘Whether the community will remain 
barbarous or become civilized depends to a great extent upon 
environing circumstances.’’ The conditions prevailing in the 
Kentucky mountain region today illustrate this law so evidently 
that a description of the region will make it apparent. 

Kentucky, like ‘all Gaul,’”’ may be divided into three parts — 
the western or Pennyroyal, the central or Blue Grass, and the 
eastern or mountainous. The whole state contains some 41,283 
square miles, and the eastern part is something like one-third of 
the whole. The Big Sandy river divides it from West Virginia 
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on the northeast and flows into the Ohio; the Lick ny and Ken- 
tucky rivers come from its center and flow westward; the Cum- 
berland takes its rise in the eastern part and flows southwest. 
It must not be thought that these are broad, navigable streams. 
They head back in the mountains and drain the region; but the 


term ‘‘river”’ is a misnomer as applied to the parts | f their 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE WITH CHIMNEY BUILT OF STICKS AND DAUBED WITH CLAY. 


courses which lie in the mountains. They would better be 
termed ‘‘creeks'’—brawling torrents in winter, almost dry in 
summer. Their long, narrow valleys and innumerable little 
tributaries divide the country into distinct districts, cut off from 
one another by intervening mountains. Communications go by 
these streams, and the directions given to travelers are “up the 
‘creek’ to its ‘fork’ and along that to its ‘branch.’” 

This mountain region of Kentucky, with eastern Tennessee, 
northeastern Alabama, northwestern Georgia, western North 
Carolina, western Virginia, and southwestern West Virginia— 
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constituting what Dr. Frost calls the ‘“back-yard” of these 
states—is one of the largest horse-back areas left in all the 
world. It contains some two million acres. Practically pioneer 
conditions have prevailed until today throughout this vast 
region. It has been called ‘‘a retarded frontier’’—the last one 
left in our country, for the stream of migration from east of the 
Appalachians, which more than a century ago settled these 
mountains, pushed on to the Mississippi, and before the middle 
of the century touched the shores of the Pacific. The great 
stretch of territory from the Alleghanies to the Rockies and 
the Rockies to the Pacific has been firmly knit together and 
connected with the eastern seaboard by boat,and rail. It has 
never lost its touch with the older states, and has never been 
forgotten by them. But no steamboat can penetrate into the 
Kentucky mountains; until recently there was not a railroad ; 
and today there is not a single well-made wagon road. Like 
Rip Van Winkle, this region went to sleep while life flowed 
around it and beyond, and while the rest of the country was 
experiencing those wonderful changes that make it so different 
today from what it was a century ago. It is a case of arrested 
development in civilization, and a most interesting one. It must 
be studied as such. President Frost has aptly termed the 


inhabitants ‘‘our contemporary ancestors.’ 
SETTLEMENT. 


Migration from the older states to the land west of the Alle- 


ghanies was, owing to the exigencies of the country, along three 


well-defined routes, and along the same parallels of latitude 
on which it started. People from New England went by the 
Mohawk river and the Great Lakes; those from the middle 
eastern states went down the Ohio river; those from Maryland, 
Virginia, and North Carolina came through the Cumberland gap. 
This latter break in the mountains is in the southeastern part of 
Kentucky—where it touches Tennessee and Virginia —and is the 
only break from the Ohio river to the southern part of Tennes- 
see. It was through here that most of the Kentucky settlers 
came. Some of them passed on up to the Blue Grass region, 
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which was naturally the first to fill up, as it was the fairest. 
Some of them, however, stopped in the mountains. After the 
Revolutionary War Virginia rewarded her soldiers with grants of 
land in what was Kentucky county. This mountain section 
then filled up somewhat more, though its population has always 
been sparse. 

It has been suggested that the settlers in this part of the 
state were mainly from the indentured class, the ‘‘poor white 
trash”’ of Virginia. This contention seems unwarranted. Their 
connection can be traced, on the one hand, with the inhabitants 
of the “‘settlement’’—as the Blue Grass region was called —and 
with the substantial people of Virginia, on the other. Probably 
no other equal area in the United States has such a homogeneous 
Anglo-Saxon population as this. The constant recurrence of 
good British names has often been remarked. Given the people, 
the conditions under which they settled this section, a knowl- 
edge of its topography, and its history is almost foretold. 
With a rough mountainous country, a not over-generous soil, no 
waterways, no roads, no communication with the outside world, 
it has experienced the lethargy of an Epimenidean sleep while 
the rest of the country was undergoing a startling transforma- 
tion. The following family history, taken from the Berea Quar- 
terly of November, 1899, is not true in the sense of using the 
right names, but is true as being typical; 

John Gabbard was a reading and psalm-singing Englishman, who came 
to America because Cromwell was dead, and because he was too stubborn to 
attend the established church. 

His son Adam learned to read, write, and cipher, and served under 
Washington in the Revolutionary War. After the war, like most young 
men, he went west. He thought of going to western New York, but con- 
cluded that the climate was too cold. He visited Pittsburg, and came near 
buying land in Pennsylvania, but finally made a purchase in a rich river 
bottom in western Virginia, where he settled and reared a family of twelve 
children. Before the war he had married a Scotch-Irish girl named Elspeth 
McAfee. 

His son David, born in 1766, had few school privileges, but learned to 
read, write, and cipher. He was of an enterprising disposition, and when 
twenty-one years old he married Nancy Lincoln and took up a claim 175 
miles west of his father in another rich valley. They made the wedding 
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journey on horseback and carried no books except a Bible, a catechism, and 
a small life of Washington. David was an Indian fighter, and soon after the 
birth of his fourth child he was killed while following Daniel Boone on a 
distant excursion. 

His son, Daniel Gabbard, never saw a schoolhouse, never learned to 
read, and never undertook the long trip to visit kinsfolk in the East and 
see the improvements in the towns and “settled parts.” He early took his 
father’s place as head of the family, and divided the “ boundary" with his 
brothers and sister into four portions of about two hundred acres each. 

His children, sixteen in number, had a new experience. Their father 
had lost the art of reading which had been in the family for three genera- 
tions, but he had been a man of substance. The children never really thought 
of learning to read, and they acquired less skill in wood-craft and household 
arts. But, what was more significant, as their father had but two hundred 
acres of land, and there was no more valley land to be had, they were forced 
to find homes on the thin soil and steep slopes of the mountains. They lived 
and died in entire isolation. Several of them were killed in feuds and quarrels. 
The one whom we know, Palestine Gabbard, born about 1820, is now keep- 
ing a moonshine still on Hell for Sartin Creek. 

His son, Bud Gabbard, ‘‘toddlin’ when the Mexican war was,’ went 
down the Kentucky river on a raft of logs in 1861, and found that another 
war was in progress. He enjoyed fighting, and embraced the opportunity 
to enlist inthe Union army. He was disorderly in camp, but a most effective 
‘‘bummer”’ in Sherman's march to the sea. He came back from the army 
with larger ideas than his father or his grandfather ever had and when the 
free-school system was set up he became a school trustee. At first he united 
with the other trustees in selling the school to the highest bidder and pocket- 
ing the proceeds. But four years ago a Berea student taught in an adjoining 
district, and the school became so interesting that Bud determined to have 
a better teacher in his district. Then the idea came to him that he might 
have his daughter Sarepta educated to teach that school. He “ studied 
about ita heap,” but might have gone no farther, had he not heard one of 
the “‘ extension lectures ’’ one court day at the county seat. He determined 
to use whatever he could get for an extra lot of hogs the next season for 
Sarepta’s education. But there was a disease among the swine, and the 
whole matter was deferred another year. 

Then came the question of Sarepta’s own ‘“‘notions."’ She was fifteen, 
and several boys were ‘talkin’ to her right peart.”” But it chanced that Mrs, 
Yocum was riding that way giving Bible readings and visiting the schools, 
and her horse cast a shoe near Bud Gabbard’s cabin. Mrs. Yocum was 
invited in, and stayed all night, and Sarepta’s destiny was settled. She and 
the folks ‘allowed’ she should go to Berea. 

Sarepta Gabbard is quite unconscious of her pedigree, but this daughter 
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of Bud's, the Union veteran, Palestine the moonshiner, Daniel the backwoods- 
man, David the Indian fighter, and Adam the revolutionary soldier, as she 
rides timidly into Berea, with her white sunbonnet and woolen mitts, will be a 
joy and a problem to her teachers. 
OCCUPATIONS. 
1. Agriculture—The region as a whole is that of a simple 
farming community. Corn, oats, and potatoes are the principal 


HOME-MADE WATER MILL. 


produce, while tobacco, flax, and cotton hold a minor place. 
All are grown in small quantities, owing partly to the lack of 
markets and partly to the nature of the soil. The valleys are 
narrow and subject to overflow; the hills are steep and stony or 
wooded. The farms may be divided into three general classes : 
the valley farm, the bottom farm, and the hillside or upright farm. 
The latter sometimes run almost to the summit of the hill, and 
are so steep that it seems impossible to plow them. It was while 
working on such a farm, according to a well-worn tradition, 
that a farmer fell out of his field and broke his neck. 
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The land, unless its value is enhanced by mineral deposits o1 
valuable wood, is worth from $3 to $7 per acre. A company 
recently bought a tract of land on Gilbert Creek in Clay county 
for $3 peracre. They sold the poplar trees on it, averaging one 
to the acre, for $3.75 each. A similar deal took place on Greasy 
Creek, the trees selling for $2.75 each. The bottom farms 


$ 
generally rent for one-half the gross yield, and the upright 


MOONSHINE STILL CUT UP BY OFFICERS, WHO KILLED THE MAN RUNNING IT 
AND MORTALLY WOUNDED HIS CONFEDERATE. 


farms for one-third, or, in money, something like 50 cents 
per acre. 

2. Distilling —The Whisky Rebellion of 1794 finds its counter- 
part in the long and desperate struggle which has been carried 
on in the mountains of Kentucky against the revenue officers. 
The cause is the same in both cases—lack of a market for the 
raw material. Corn, rye, and apples find a market when made 
into ‘‘moonshine”’ whisky, while there would be no demand for 
them as corn and rye and apples. Of course, there is also the 
desire for intoxicants, which would exist even if there were a 
good market for the farm products; but if there were a market, 
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and if there were more social activity, there would be less 
‘*moonshine.”’ 

Many of the counties have voted no-license to saloons. The 
people grew tired of the lawlessness and uncertainty growing out 
of the open sale of liquor. Of course, this does not mean that it 
cannot be had by the knowing ones, but it is more difficult. A 
member of the Baker faction in Clay county is said to have 
declared that three drinks of ‘mountain dew” cause, on the 
average, one fight. 

The moonshining is now done on a very small scale and only 
in the remote districts. A few years ago thirteen moonshiners 
were arrested at a commencement at Berea College. They are 
said to have an association for mutual protection, and several 
men are reported to have been killed by them for giving infor- 
mation. Only a short time ago (January, I901) a revenue 
officer and a part of his posse were ambushed and killed while 
going to arrest some moonshiners. It is undoubtedly true that 
most people are afraid to give any information or take any steps 
to break up the unlawful pursuit. Someone pointed out to me a 
woman riding horseback and carrying a meal-sack with some- 
thing heavy and round in each end. It was in Jackson county. 
She was said to be the widow of a minister taking some of her 
own moonshine toa convenient spot to dispose of it. That some 
of the people do not regard it in any other light than that of a 
business is illustrated by the story of the man in Jackson county 
who wanted a magistrate to give him a warrant to recover some 
moonshine whisky that had been stolen! 

3. Logging.— Until within the last few years this section had 
a magnificent forest. It was claimed in 1890 that the state had 
the second best hard-wood forest in the union. The greater part 
is in this mountainous region. Within recent years nearly all 
the poplar trees have been cut and floated out to market. They 
are ‘‘snaked” by means of oxen from the spot on which they are 
felled to the nearest stream of water. This is not generally 
large enough to float them, even in times of high water, so 
splash-dams are built. These back up the water until it becomes 
deep enough and strong enough to carry off the large logs. Then 
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the dam is knocked out, and the logs go witha boom to the 
larger streams andon out to the milis. Poplar, being light timber, 
has been practically all cut, but the other woods have not been 
so easily conveyed, and consequently have not been made away 
with to such an extent. But the destructive process known as 
“deadening” has cleared off much of the land in order to make 
way for a scanty growth of corn. Wherever accessible to the 
railroads, these trees are cut up by portable sawmills and carried 
out to market. Thousands of magnificent trees have been felled 
for their bark alone, leaving millions of feet ef choice lumber 
rotting on the ground. Annual fires are made that destroy the 
young timber, in order to get a little scanty grazing for a few 
cows. Professor Mason reports the following conversation with 
a man who was thus clearing his land of its fine timber. When 
asked what use he was going to put the land to, the man 
replied: “Hit is mighty producin’ ground, though some of it 
lays tolerably steep.”” When asked why he didn’t let the young 
poplars grow up into a forest, he replied: “A fellow wouldn't 
live to get any saw timber out of that.”” When asked where 
the trees were to come from during the next hundred years to 
take the place of these cut down, and to furnish the needed sup- 
ply of wood, he said: ‘There hain’t a-goin’ to be none ;"’ and 
then he added: ‘“ They’ll have to look out for that.” 

4. Mining.—This section is also rich in undeveloped coal 
fields. Proctor, the state geologist, estimates that there are 
11,180 acres in the eastern Kentucky coal field, and he says it is 
the largest area of persistently workable high-grade bituminous 
coalin the United States. It is no uncommon thing to find for 
mile after mile each family with its own coal bed, from which 
the coal is dug as it is needed. 

Natural gas is not uncommon, and clays of excellent qualities 
are met with. The coal, gas, and clays are as yet practically 
unexploited and are destined to be the foundation of great 
industrial progress. 

One unfortunate accompaniment of the beginning of progress 
in this section is the passing of so much of the land into the 
hands of outside capitalists. Lack of resources and ignorance 
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of markets and conditions in the industrial world make the moun- 
tain people unable to develop what they have. They sell their 
farms readily enough when a good price is offered, and buy or 
rent another, or turn around and work for the company that has 
bought them out. The companies very generally operate their 
own stores, forcing the employés to trade with them, often 


advancing them provisions so as to keep them under obligations, 


A GROUP OF HORSE TRADERS, 


and always charging exorbitant prices. Outside capitalists seem 
absolutely necessary to develop the resources, but the mountain 
man is oftentimes at a loss to find where he is benefited. 

5. Stock-ratsing.—Very little live stock is raised in the moun- 
tains. Hogs and cattle constitute by far the larger part of what 
is produced. The hillsides afford good grazing for sheep, but 
almost none are raised. The inaccessibility of markets explains 
why. The stock must be driven on foot, over rough roads, a 
journey of several days before reaching a market in the outside 
world. In riding through the Kentucky mountains into West 
Virginia, I fell in with such a party and rode home with them. 
They came from up on the Big Sandy, and had driven their little 
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bunch of hogs and cattle and sheep to Mount Sterling, a distance 
of seventy-five miles. It took them a week to go and three days 
to return. Under such conditions do these people find a market, 
and at such disadvantages are they placed competing with those 
who are not restricted to a single market and who are scarcely 


ever a dozen miles from a railroad. 


HOUSES. 

The home is everywhere one of the best criterions of wealth 
and social position. The pretentiousness of the family dwelling 
in the mountains is the basis of social distinction. The pioneer 
log cabin of one room is the simplest form of house. It is built 
of hewn or unhewn logs. It has one door and no windows; the 
chinks are daubed with mud, the roof covered with long, home- 
made shingles. The simplest form of chimney is that built of 
sticks, daubed with clay inside and out. In time, they bend to 
one side, giving the building a queer appearance. The more 
common chimney now is built of stone. 

After the one-room cabin comes the two-room. It consists, 
sometimes, of two rooms under one roof, with an open space 
between, called a ‘‘dog-trot.”” Again, there may be a porch or 
gallery, or even a kitchen, built apart from the rest of the house. 
Other rooms may be added, until you get the occasional two- 
story frame, or even brick, house of the towns. 

In the rudest cabins practically no attempt is made at orna- 
mentation. The simplest decorations consist of newspapers cut 
or notched into different shapes and hung around the walls. 
Then come cheap chromos or other illustrations. There are 
almost no books, or magazines, or paintings, or curtains, or 
shades. The furniture is of the simplest description. A few 
split-bottom chairs, a table or two, some shelves, and a number 
of beds constitute almost the sole furnishings. 


EATING. 
‘‘Hog and hominy” furnish the substantial course of every 
meal, and almost the only course. Fat salt bacon, called “‘sow- 
belly,” swimming in grease, is the meat relied upon at all seasons, 
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while corn bread furnishes the staff of life. Flour and baking- 
powder biscuits are sometimes attempted, but, being heavy and 
soggy, and only half-cooked, they are not a welcomed variation. 
The butter looks like and tastes like a white, insipid cheese, and 
is used but little. The coffee is strong and black, served without 
milk, and frequently without ‘“‘sweetening.” There is either 
‘short sweetening’’—a cheap, brown sugar —or “long sweeten- 
ing’’——-home-made molasses. Vegetables are not used very 
freely, and little is attempted in the way of dessert. The table 
utensils are very crude. A dirty oil-cloth generally serves for 
table-covering, and napkins are unknown. The woman usually 
stands and serves while the men eat. 

The natives never look well-fed, though they seem to get 
along pretty well on such fare. But the stranger is reminded of 
the Athenian who visited the Spartan camp, saw the plain black 
broth which formed the sole food of that martial people, and 
remarked that he was now able to understand the well-known 
disregard of life displayed by the Spartans. As Mr. Vincent 
says: ‘Corn pone, bacon, and fried chicken sound appetizing 
enough in print, but they vary in attractiveness with different 
parts of the South.”’ 

HOSPITALITY. 

The open-handed hospitality of the Kentucky people is well 
known. While it has died out to a considerable extent in other 
parts of the state, it still flourishes in the mountains. The reason 
is apparent. The isolated, monotonous life of a backwoods 
community makes diversion welcome. A stranger may be the 
bearer of news, which will be discussed months after he is gone, 
for the apparent listlessness of the people in his presence is 
deceptive. Every move he makes, every word he lets fall, is 
stored up, and brought forth after his departure. 

There are no inns between the towns, but one never hesitates 
to ride up to any house along the road and ask for accommoda- 
tion. Seldom is it refused. Frequently he is accosted with: 
‘Houdy, stranger! ‘Light and hitch yer beasties.”’ Fifteen, 
sometimes twenty-five, cents is charged for a meal, frequently 
nothing at all, and one is often urged to remain as long as he will. 
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But I heard complaints of the abuse of this generous hospitality. 
It was said that many men pass half their time visiting, going on 
from place to place as they wear out their welcome, and that the 
latchstring was, consequently, being more and more withdrawn. 
This is probably due more to economic reasons than to any 
other. 

COMMUNICATION, 

The mountains vary in height from 1,000 to 4,000 feet. The 
sharp ridges are separated by long, narrow valleys, through 
which run streams varying in size according to the season. The 
villages are strung along these streams at infrequent intervals. 
The only communication is along the valleys. In the spring the 
deep mud and swollen streams cut off travel for days at a time, 
for turnpikes and bridges are quite unknown. The communities 
are thus very remotely connected with each other. They seck 
relations with the nearest city outside of the mountains, with 
which they keep up communications by the periodic visits of 
merchants, by raftsmen who go out with the logs, and by the 
occasional visits of strangers. 

The roads are along or through the streams. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to cross and recross a stream a dozen times in a few 
miles, and, as there are no bridges, it has to be done by fording. 
When the rivers are swollen by the spring rains, or frozen, cross- 
ing becomes almost impossible. The roads are rough to an 
almost incredible degree. They are not graded at all, and sel- 
dom worked. Loose rock and large boulders and deep ruts are 
abundant. It doesn’t take long to shake a wagon to pieces, 
and, of course, the loads carried are light, 1,200 to 1,500 pounds 
being considered a fair load for a two-horse team. Sometimes 
the roads are so narrow in places that it is impossible for two 
teams to pass each other. I know of one case in which the 
wheels had to be taken off of the inner wagon, which was then 
turned up on its side, so that the other one might pass. Bells 
are frequently put upon the teams to give warning of their 
approach. 

The hauling is done by two-horse teams or oxen. Frequently 
they are hitched to home-made carts or sleds. Professor Shaler 
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says he saw, years ago, while upon a geological expedition in the 
remote districts, a cart with stone wheels and solid axle. 

The travel is nearly all done on horseback. A buggy or car- 
riage is almost unknown. Men and women alike use the saddle- 
bags as commonly as they were used in the Blue Grass region a 
hundred years ago. 

Not a stream penetrating this great section is navigable for 
steamboats. But there are “ push-boats,’’ which convey goods 
far into the interior, where the railroads do not penetrate 
and the roads are particularly bad. They are worked by the 
simple and laborious method of a pole at the side or back 
of the boat pushing it forward. When going up-stream their 
progress is slow and wearisome. Logan Court House, across the 
Kentucky line, in West Virginia, receives a considerable part of 
its goods this way. It is only twelve miles from the railroad, 
but the roads are so wretched that the push-boats are still able 
to maintain a vigorous competition. They carry goods from the 
mouth of the Guyandotte river, 100 miles, for 50 cents per hun- 
dred. They can bring 20,000 pounds in a single load, and it 
takes about a week to make the up trip. 

In recent years railroads have begun to tap the mountain 
region. The Norfolk & Western runs close to the Kentucky and 
West Virginia line from north to south; the Kentucky Eastern 
goes in near the center from Lexington; and the Louisville & 
Nashville strikes the southern part. But these roads are far 
apart. They are after the more accessible timber and minerals. 
They do not touch many towns, and their socializing influence 
is not considerable. Some people are to be found in the remote 
regions who have never seen the ‘“ steam-cars,’’ many who have 
never been on them, and any number who have never been 
fifty miles from home. Some of the commonest features of 
life in the outside world are missing. Newspapers and daily 
mails do not exist; bananas are practically unknown, and 
oranges are seen, if at all, only at Christmas time. A few 
denominational and agricultural papers, mostly weeklies, may be 
found in the more prosperous homes, but there are many that 
never see a paper of any kind. Their ideas of the outside world 
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are necessarily shadowy and attenuated. As to what is going 
on in the big world of affairs they have practically no conception. 
Mr. Vincent quotes a man as saying in regard to the war with 
Spain: “I reckon we mountaineers wouldn't know much about 
a war if there was one;”’ and a woman who said she had heard 
her “old man” say that someone had read in a paper that 
England and France were going to begin a war the next morn- 


McKEE, COUNTY SEAT OF JACKSON COUNTY. 


ing. And she added with apprehensive uncertainty: ‘‘ There be 
a France, ain’t there?” 
rOoWNS. 

The towns are little more than aggregations of houses. The 
only business is keeping store and post-office and hotel. They 
sometimes have a town government, but more frequently have 
no organization distinct from that of the county. An example 
or two will best show their condition. 

McKee, the county seat of Jackson county, is a straggling 
little group of houses holding some fifteen families. It is not 
incorporated, and seems to get along just as well without any 
distinct government of its own. There is not a church, nor a 
printing press, nor a brick building, nor a street lamp, nor a 
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sidewalk in the place. The nearest doctor is twelve miles away, 
and the nearest railroad twenty-five. 

Hyden, the county seat of Leslie county, enjoys the distinc- 
tion of at least being chartered by the state legislature, but, not 
realizing any advantage from its town government, it has allowed 
its organization to fall into desuetude. Commodities from the 
outside world come high at Hyden. They have to be brought a 
long distance from the railroad and over rough roads. Coal oil 
is worth 40 cents a gallon; flour, $1 to $1.25 per twenty-five 
pound bag or “poke,” as it is called; bacon, 10 cents to 12 
cents per pound. There are no bananas, and oranges come but 
once a year. Trades are so undifferentiated that one man dis- 
plays the sign ‘‘ blacksmith and jeweler.’’ There is much about 
these straggling little villages in the remote regions to suggest 
the ‘‘cow towns” of the plains a few years ago. At Hyden, 
a fellow who had grown tired of the competitive struggle in the 
outside world thought he would introduce a barber shop. He 
rigged up a chair out of a dry-goods box, sharpened an old 
razor, got some strong alum, and was ready for work. His first 
customer was a big backwoods-man who had just come to town, 
and had a thick, tough beard of several weeks’ growth. The 
improvised barber hacked and hewed away until he finally got 
the beard off. He then slapped the solution of alum and hot 
water on the smarting face. This was the limit. The mountain 
man had never been shaved before, and he thought the barber 
was trying to burn his face off. With a terrific yell he jumped 
backward over the chair, drew his gun, and started after the 
fleeing tonsorial artist, who was last seen disappearing over the 
hill. 

Disreputable characters are not generally tolerated in the 
country — they are told to ‘“ move on,” but they congregate in 
the larger towns. Sometimes the towns are taken possession of 
for a short time by toughs who drink and shoot, and overawe the 
quieter citizens. Kuklux parties are sometimes formed and 
administer upon obnoxious characters. Anything of any kind 
that furnishes a diversion is welcomed, for time is nothing, the 
standard of living is low, and life is cheap. 
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Education throughout this region is of the most elementary 
kind. The three R’s still constitute the standard in many places. 
While most of the people are engaged in agriculture only, and 
life is still simple, the practical value of training is hard to real- 


ize, and its culture value is still less patent. In some of the 


BEREA COLLEGE. 


better towns brick schoolhouses have of late years been erected, 
and sometimes two or even three teachers are employed; but 
for the most part the schoolhouse is still of the pioneer type — 
one room, built of unhewn logs, benches without backs, no 
desks, maps, charts, or any of the other furnishings of a modern 
city schoolroom. 

The teacher is generally some young boy or girl of the 
neighborhood, with just enough knowledge to pass the county 
examinations, and who drops into teaching as the readiest way 
of starting life. He rarely expects to continue at it. The school 
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period lasts only three to five months. During the rest of the 
year he “ grows a crop”’ or does anything else that may come to 
hand. The state appropriation averages about $2.50 per capita. 
Often the districts contain as many as one hundred pupils of 
school age, with fifty to seventy-five in attendance. All these 
in one room and under one inexperienced teacher! 

I attended such a school on ‘“ Thousand Stick ’’ mountain. 
There was a great room full of children of all ages. All were 
barefooted. A young boy of sixteen, with a third-grade certifi- 
cate, was teaching. The class in second reader was out on the 
floor. There were ten of them, drawn up in line, with only one 
book for the whole class. Each took turn in reading, the 
teacher moving down the line, correcting. 

Berea College is proving an immense stimulus to education in 
this section of the mountains. The more enterprising teachers 
come to Berea for study when their schools are not in session. 
They carry back far more than just what they get from books. 
The college is also sending out teachers and preachers and sing- 
ers in what it calls its ‘ university-extension "’ work. President 
Frost tells of being out on one of these trips and meeting a 
splendid specimen of physical manhood cutting trees. He said 
to the woodsman : “It is 1897 years since what ?’’ to which the 
unabashed answer was: “I never heard tell."’ The curiosity 
of the mountain people is, perhaps, no greater than that of other 
people, but they do not see any indelicacy in asking very pointed 
questions. One is sometimes accosted with : ‘‘ Who might you- 

‘Whar are ye aimin’ ter go?”’ ‘“ What brings ve up 
this air way?” ‘* Whar do you live at?” ‘“ How old be ye ?”’ 
At an “institute”’ held in Leslie county a few years ago one 
of the teachers missed every one of the fifty words taken froma 
college paper and could not form the letter Z7/ Berea is doing 
wonders, however, for the whole country. 


all be?” 


CHURCHES. 
The church is the most important social institution in the 
mountains. It furnishes the only regular means of friendly gather- 
ings. Here occurs the discussion of neighborhood affairs, crops, 
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gossip, and even business and ‘“‘frolics,” that ina more developed 
community find other times and places for expression. 

The principal sects are the evangelical denominations of 
Methodist, Christian or Campbellites, and Baptist. The latter 


is split into four well-defined groups with much animosity, if not 


A FOOT-WASHING SERVICE OF THE HARDSHELL BAPTISTS ON THE MUD FORK 
OF ISLAND CREEK. 


theological difference, between them—the Free Will, the Hard- 
shell, the Missionary, and the United. It is said that the minis- 
ters of the latter Sect will not take money, but follow the 
injunction of retaining neither wallet nor scrip. 

Theological controversies are rife. To hate the other 
denomination is more important than to hate sin. The theology 
is largely drawn from the Old Testament. The people are very 
fond of discussing these subjects, and, aside from the topics 
immediately connected with their occupations, the conversation 
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turns to theology more frequently than to any other. They still 
have the church debates that were so common over the rest of 
Kentucky fifty years ago. For a preacher of one denomination 
to ‘‘corner’’ another is considered the best use he can make of 
his theological training. 

A Baptist preacher in Morgan county attempted to set the 
churches in apostolic order, not long ago. He called for a 
union of the churches on the “ Bible, God, and Christ, for the 
church of God and the church of Christ is repeated nine times 
in the New Testament.” A rival preacher laid his Bible on the 
floor, jumped on it with both feet, and declared ‘‘he was stand- 
ing on the Bible.’’ The first preacher contended that a man 
could be perfect—without sin; the second preacher, that he 
could not. Finally, according to my informers, the second 
preacher told all kinds of lies on the first; he tried to entangle 
him with a woman; but the first one ‘fit sin,” and would have 
come out victorious had the meeting not been broken up by 
toughs. 

I attended a foot-washing service of the United Baptists on 
the Mud Fork of Island Creek. It was held in a one-room log 
schoolhouse. The inside was packed with women, and the yard 
was filled with men and boys who looked in through the windows. 
There were two preachers officiating. One preached for an hour 
and a half, then the other took it up. The sermons were full of 
vague generalities. The illustrations were taken nearly altogether 
from the Old Testament. One-of the preachers said that the 
command to wash one another’s feet was given by the Lord to 
the fathers, by the fathers to the sons, and so on down to us. 
“It is the ‘speerit’ of aristocracy,” he declared, “an institution 
of the devil, that makes us ashamed to do it.” Two new 
deacons were chosen at this meeting, and the questions proposed 
to them before the congregation to test their fitness were: “‘ How 
many living wives have you, Brother?” ‘Do you rule your 
own household ?” 

The pillars of the church are called onto testify. The testi- 
mony takes the form of declaring how lost in sin one was before 
he found the Lord, and how since that he has been freed from 
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sin. Then follows a general handshaking, everybody coming 
forward to shake hands with the preacher. The preacher “lines 
out’ a well-known hymn, which is then sung by the congrega- 
tion. The singing is rather slow and monotonous, with a nasal 
accompaniment, and in the minor key. 

The sectarianism is in proportion to ignorance, and this is 
sometimes unfathomable. President Frost tells of meeting one 
of these preachers who had been away for three months at a 
theological school. ‘“ Yas,” he said, seminary is a good 
place ter go and git rested up, but ’tain’t while fer me ter go thar 
nomore’s long as I’ve got good wind.’”’ Good wind is certainly 
a necessary qualification for a successful mountain preacher, for 
he is expected to preach as long as the ‘“‘speerit’’ lasts — gener- 
ally hours. He throws in a little aspirate like er or ah, when he 
warms up, which produces the “holy tone.”” An old minister 
one day was exhorting his brethren to repentance. ‘Oh, 
brethren,” said he, “repent ye, and repent ye of your sins, er; 
fur if ye don’t, er, the Lord, er, he will grab yer by the seat of 
yer pants, er, and hold yer over hell fire till ye holler like a 
coon.” The following isa mountain sermon reported by a Berea 


student in the college Quarterly: 


A MOUNTAIN SERMON.’ 


‘My brethering, you'll fine my tex’ somers in the Bible, an’ I haint agoin’ 
ter tell yer whar: but hit’s thar. Ef yer don't believe hit, you jest take down 
yer Bible an’ hunt twell yer fine hit, an’ you'll fine a heap more thet's good, 
too. My tex’ is this: ‘On this rock will I build my church, an’ the gates 
of hell sha!l not prevail against hit.’ 

“Now, I'm goin’ ter speak the truth ter-day, no matter who hit hits. Ef 
they’s ary man in this aujience thet don’t agree with me, thet’s his lookout, 
an’not mine The question fur us ter answer ‘bout this tex’ is this: Wut 


*No single discourse should be taken as fairly representative of an entire 
people. This sermon contains the usual topics — doctrine, experience (the most sav- 
ing element), and reproof of the church. While lacking in refinement, and exhibiting 
that “zeal which is not according to knowledge,” its manly vigor will command 
respect. The language abounds in quaint idioms, and Saxon survivals like the pro- 
noun “ hit.” 

The Hardshell Baptists, while numerous, are not at present a rapidly grow- 
ing body, and are being supplanted by “ Missionary Baptists,” “Christians” or 
“ Reformers,” and the like. 
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church war hit thet the Lord founded? Wut church is hit thet the gates of 
hell haint agoin’ ter prevail against? I'm agoin’ ter answer thet question ; 
an’ I'll tell yer wut church hit is; hit’s the Ole Hardshell Babtist church; 
thet’s wut church hit is. 

“A heap o’ people says hit war the Christian church. Well, hit warn't. 
The Campbellites says they're Christians; the Methodis’ says, ‘We're 
Christians, too." Wall, I haint a Christian: I’m a Babtist. I fine in the 
Bible thet the disciples war fust called Christians at Antioch, not at 
Jerusalem. The Lord never called the church Christians, nur no person else 
thet had ary right ter gin the church a name. The Lord founded the church 
when he went down inter the warter, an’ the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against hit. 

‘“Neow, they’s a heap o’ people don’t lack the doctrings of this hyur 
church cuz we teach predestination. Now I wanter tell you. Them folks is 
jist lack a ole hoss-ah! You fotch him out at night-ah! an’ you go fur to 
carry him home-ah. An’ you come up nigh ontera ole black stump-ah, a 
settin’ by the side of the road-ah! 

‘An’ wen the ole hoss sees hit he stops-ah! An’ his yurs pints right 
straight at the stump-ah! an’ every har on his back pints right straight at his 
yurs-ah! an’ he says: ‘There he ts-ah! Thar’s the booger-ah! Oh! he'll 
ruin me-ah!’ An’ thar hestan’s-ah! with his laigs stiff lack fence-rails-ah! an’ 
you caint git him apast that ole stump-ah! But ef you've got a good strong 
bridle-ah! yer kin git him up fernent hit-ah! an’ then he gives a great snort, 
so — boo-ooh! an’ goes by hit with a jump-ah! an’ twarn’t nothin’ but a stump 
none of the time. Now, brethering, they haint no more harm in the doctrings 
of the ole Hardshell Babtist church-ah! than they is in thet ole stump-ah ! 

‘‘Now look ahere-ah! We fine when we read the Scriptures of divine 
truth-ah! thet Solomon he built a temple-ah! an’ he hed all the work done 
way off-ah ! so they warn’t no sound of hammerto be heerd at the building-ah! 
An’ the timber war ahewed-ah! an’ asquared-ah! an’ aplumbed-ah! way out 
in the mountings-ah! an’ then King Solomon he gin orders-ah! fur ter make 
the timbers up into raftis-ah! an float "em down ter Joppy-ah! Now, jes’ sup- 
posing some of them workmen hed a said-ah! one of the hewers o’ wood, or 
drawers o’ warter hed a said-ah: ‘I'll squar’ this timber-ah! an’ I'll plumb 
hit-ah! but taint while fur me ter immerse hit all over in the warter-ah! I'll 
jis’ take a little warter-ah! an’ sprinkle on them timbers-ah! Thet'll do jist 
as well-ah! Hit taint no savin’ orjince nohow-ah! How do yer reckon them 
timbers wud agot down ter Joppy-ah? An’ ef the timber hadn't agot thar, 
how'd Solomon abuilt the temple-ah? An’ now, ef you're atryin’ ter get ter 
heaven-ah, how do you reckon you'll git thar ef you stay on the bank 
asprinklin’ warter on yourself-ah! an’ on lettle babies thet haint repented of 
thur sins-ah! stidder goin’ down z#to the warter-ah? Do you reckon you'll 


ever git thar? 
“No sir-ah! You mought as well make a church outer the devils in hell 
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as o’ thet sorter people-ah! Fur on this rock I will build my church-ah! an 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against hit-ah! 

“But Oh! my brethering-ah! How well I remember-ah! jis’ lack hit war 
yistidy-ah! the time wen I foun’ the Lord-ah! A heap o’ people sez they 
caint tell the time-ah! nur the place-ah! Wull, I reckon they caint-ah! 
‘kase they haint never aben no time an’ place-ah! Ef a man's hed peace 
spoke to his never-dyin’ soul, he kin mighty soon tell the time 'n’ the piace-ah! 
Oh! I remember hit well-ah! I war twenty-one an’ agoin’ on twenty-two 
years of age-ah! An’ I went ter meeting-ah! an’ I went home afeelin’ mighty 
bad, kase some o' the gals hed slighted me-ah! kase 1 war lame-ah! An’ | 
felt bad thet they wouldn't show me as much ‘tention as t’other young men 
thet war cumridges o' mine-ah! An’ agoin’ hum-ah! I rode off by myself-ah! 
ter go hum bya roundabout way-ah! O my brethering-ah! I reckon | war 
afeeling sorter lack poor ole Joner-ah! lack I'd love to go off in the ships of 
Tarshish-ah! An’ I felt jist lack I wouldn’t akeered p'ticular ef hit hed aben 
the whale’s belly-ah! 

“Wull, I got out on the mounting-ah, an’ ‘peared lack I couldn't go 
home-ah. An’'I got off my hoss an’ sot down under a hick'ry tree-ah, afeelin’ 
lack *Lijah wen he sot under the juniper tree-ah, awishing he cud die-ah. An’ 
awhilst I war thar, they come up a powerful big storm-ah, an’ my nag got 
loose an’ I couldn’t ketch her, an’ off she went fur home-ah! aleavin’ me on 
the mounting-ah. Oh! my brethering, how hit thundered-ah! An’ ‘peared 
lack the hull sky war one streak o’ lightenin’-ah. An’ the limbs commenced 
ablowin’ off'n thetrees-ah! An’ the trees began abendin’-ah! An’ the warter 
came down in sheets-ah, an’ wet me to the skin-ah! Now, I jist want to tell 
you I got over wantin’ to die, mighty soon-ah! Oh! then I begun to realize 
thet they’s somethin’ comes after death-ah! An’ I warn’t ready fur hit-ah! 
Oh, my brethering, I thought I'd prayed before-ah, but I found thet night | 
hadn't never done it before-ah! I prayed an’ prayed, an’ every streak o’ 
lightnin’ I thought I could see an angry God above me, an’ a yawnin’ hell 
below me-ah! But right wile the storm war aragin’-ah, an’ the lightnin’ war 
aflashin’-ah, an’ the thunder war acrackin’-ah, the Lord spoke peace to my 
never-dyin’ soul-ah! I seed the lightnin’, but hit didn’t skeer me. I heerd the 
thunder, but I warn’t afeard no more. I! felt the rain soakin’ me, but ‘peared 
lack hit didn’t wet me then. I jist felt lack singin’, an’ I sung an’ prayed an’ 
shouted thar all night, an’ they found me in the mornin’ an’ come to whar | 
war by them ahearin’ me asingin’. Thet were thirty-two years ago the 
fourteenth day o’ this month, an’ I kin jis’ shet my eyes an’ see the 
place whar I foun’ the Lord. I cud go to thet ole hick’ry tree the darkest 
night the Lord ever made. An’ wen they axed wut church I'd jine, I sez, 
sez I, ‘Lemme jine the Babtist,’ sez 1; ‘not the Missionary Babtist, nor the 
reg’lar Babtist, but the ole, Two Seed, Iron Jacket, Predestination, Hardshell 
Babtist-ah!’ For on this rock I will build my church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against hit-ah. 
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But Oh! my brethering-ah! we fine thet a heap of them thet's in the 
church is mighty nigh as bad as them thet’s out, an’ some Babtists haint much 
better 'n’ other churches. The world’s awaxin’ wuss an’ wuss, an’ 'pears lack 
the eend haint fur off. Wy, the Babtists over in Laurel thar aroun’ me is 
gettin’ too stuck up to wash one another's feet. They uster hev foot-washin’ 
reg'lar. But now I hev to go over into Whitley to get my feet washed. Wy 
brethering, wen the church was founded foot-washin’ war a part on it; an’ I 
do hate to see the Babtists-ah! agoin’ back into the beggarly elements of the 
world-ah! For on this rock I will build my church-ah! an’ the gates of hell 


shall not prevail against hit-ah!”’ 


FUNERALS. 

A curious practice prevails in regard to the funeral services, 
which generally do not take place at the time of the interment, 
but annually during the latter part of August. The crops are 
then laid by, the roads are passable, the kinsfolk have all been 
notified, and several preachers secured. Services are held at 
the same time and place for all who have died in a general dis- 
trict during the year. They last for several days, people come 
from a long way off, and they are the feature of the season. 
Those held in Laurence county during: the summer of 1899 were 
attended by eight or ten preachers and three to four hundred 
people. A three-day meeting was held on George’s Creek and 
two days on Tom’s Creek. Three or four preachers spoke for 
each departed soul, unless more than one had gone from a single 
family. All the good qualities of the deceased were dwelt upon 
at length, and the hope he might have of heaven. I was told of 
a woman who had never “‘jined”’ the church, but who had died 
‘‘a-shouting.”” There was considerable difference of opinion as 


to her chances for the next world. 


POLITICS. 


The absence of close political codperation and the tendency 
to follow leaders in the old feudal way are interestingly appar- 
ent. The people are most conservative in their political ideas. 
Before the war there were but very few slaves in the mountains. 
There never was any sympathy with the doctrine of states’ 
rights. When the war came on, therefore, the mountaineers 
were undivided in their attachment to the union, and from the 
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frequency with which the subject comes up one might imagine 
that the war was five years ago instead of thirty-five. Jackson 
county claims to have sent more men into the federal army in 
proportion to its population than any other county in the union. 
In the election of 1896 Jackson county was 96 per cent. Repub- 
lican. This condition of things makes local politics “‘cut and 
dried,” and national affairs are far off, so far that they never 
seem to enter into the consideration of the average man. 


INTERMARRIAGE, 


Owing to lack of knowledge of outside people, and of com- 
munication with them, intermarriage has taken place to an 
alarming extent. The sons and daughters of one family marry 
at an early age into another family in the neighborhood. This 
has now been going on so long that physical degeneration in such 
cases is perceptible. Scrofula and tuberculosis are met with in 
abundance. On the whole, however, the simple outdoor life of 
the people gives them good health. They do not look rugged, 
but their long gaunt forms are capable of great endurance. They 
will wade in the icy water all day long, working with the logs, 
and apparently are none the worse for it. I met a young lad of 
fourteen who had walked forty miles one day over a rough 
mountain road, killed a wild-cat, and thought it nothing won- 
derful. 

Their nerves are unjaded, and they are prolific in offspring. 
The size of the average family is considerably higher than in 
the rest of the country, eight, ten, or twelve children in a family 
being often met with; and I knew of one family with seventeen 
children. Doctors are rare, and childbirth without medical 
attendance is the rule. There is a general belief in the potency 
of herbs and ointments. Sow-bugs or cockroaches are some- 
times strung around children’s necks as amulets. I heard of one 
witch-doctor. 

HOME-MADE CLOTHING. 

Among the most important by-products is that of the loom. 
It is no uncommon thing to find the highlanders of the back 
districts wearing clothing of their own making. Until the last 
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few years anything other than this was the exception, but now the 
cheap and better-finished store clothes are rapidly crowding out 
the home industry. The younger people seem ashamed of their 
self-made things, which are taken as the badges of poverty, and, 
slightly as the changes of fashion are regarded, the store clothes 


SPINNING -WHEELS. 


lend themselves more readily to these changes than do those 
made at home. 

In most of the substantial homes a spinning-wheel or loom 
or both may still be found—perhaps no longer in active use, 
but stowed away. Some flax is grown, a little cotton, and 
enough wool to supply the domestic demand. Linen, linsey, 
cotton, and woolen goods are the products. 

The linsey is a durable fabric, the warp or chain being made 
of cotton and the woof of wool. The women, especially the 
older ones, often complain of the store dyes, saying they are 
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injurious to the goods and don’t last like the natural dyes. The 
“‘kivers”’ are made of a cotton warp, and the woof has two 
shuttles, one carrying the white cotton and the other the wool 
These ‘‘kivers” are the favorite product of the loom. They are 
heavy coverlets, handed down from generation to generation, 
and constitute a point in social distinction. Often they are 
made in crude, gaudy colors—red, white, blue, and yellow. 
The patterns have much of sameness about them, being handed 
down from the past, but modified somewhat by individual varia- 
tions and by store designs. Miss Robinson mentions these as 
favorite patterns: ‘‘chariot-wheels and church windows,” “dog- 
wood blossom and running vine,” “cat track,’’ ‘“‘log cabin,” 
‘blooming teaf,”” “‘ young man’s fancy,”’ ‘rose in the wilder- 
ness,”’ and ‘‘castle city.”’ 

The rapid decline of this fireside industry is most regretable. 
It furnished occupation during the long dull winters, and gave a 
more honest product than the shoddy mill-stuff. It stimulated 
the latent art impulse. But it is gone, and there is nothing to 
take its place. Berea College is trying te stimulate its revival 
by showing the people how good the home-made goods really 
are, and by finding an outside market for them. It was reported 
recently that a woman had come twenty-seven miles on horse- 
back to get a piece of mechanism to repair her loom. 

There are some other interesting survivals of a former indus- 
trial stage. Grease lamps with floating wicks in a home-made 
clay vessel, whipsaws instead of saw-mills, and hand-mills 
instead of power-mills, all suggest a time long past for most of 
the country. 

LANGUAGE. 

There are some interesting survivals in the speech of the 
mountain man. One hears today expressions that smack of 
Chaucer ; as, for instance, “ hit”’ for ‘‘it,”’ beasties ”’ for ‘‘ beasts,”’ 
“fotched”’ for 


‘“‘norate”’ for ‘‘announce,” “ hoped”’ for “ helped,’ 
“fetched,” “sot” for “set,” “drug” for “dragged,” “pack” for 
“carry,’’ “‘gorm”’ for ‘“‘muss,” and “feisty” for “impertinent.” 
Professor Vincent says that Professor W. 1. Thomas gathered 
from the daily speech of the mountaineers a list of 300 words 
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obsolete since about the sixteenth century, or surviving only 
in the dialects of England. 

The names given to towns and streams have no suggestion 
of England and Chaucer about them. They are undisguisably 
home-made. Witness such names as: ‘‘ Stand-around,”’ ‘‘ None- 
such,” “Quality Valley,” ‘Fair Play,’’ ‘Squabble Creek,” 
“Stinking Creek,” “ Fighting Creek,” ‘‘Lostcreek,” ‘ Pigeon- 
roost,” ‘‘Troublesome Creek,” ‘‘ Hogskin Creek,’’ ‘ Bullskin 
Creek,” ‘Greasy Creek,” ‘‘Cutshin,”’ “ Hell-fer-Sartin.”’ 


RACE TRADITIONS. 

In an article in the Adantic Monthly for February, 1888, Pro- 
fessor Shaler says: 

The separation of our frontier folk from their race traditions is well 
shown by their entire loss of all the folk-lore which their race once possessed. 
I have been unable to find a trace of the songs and fairy-tales of the old 
English people among the folk of the southern Alleghanies, who in their cus- 
toms and character are more closely related to the British yeomanry of the 
seventeenth century than any other part of our population. 

This is only apparently true ; to the visitor no trace of the 
old ballads and folk-lore remains, but they are there, if one can 
only unearth them. Mr. C. Rexford Raymond has discovered, 
among others, the tragic love ballad “ Barbara Allen,” the 
tragic ballads ‘Little Sir Hugh” and ‘“‘ The Romish Lady,” and 
the love ballad called either ‘‘ Lord Bateman” or ‘“ The Turkish 


Lady.” 
S. S. 
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[ Zo be continued. | 


CITY ADMINISTRATION IN GERMANY. 

To one who is familiar with the subject of city government 
in the United States and with the agitation which has been going 
on in this country for many years to improve municipal condi- 
tions, it seems very strange at first thought that in a country 
like Germany there should appear to be so little interest in this 
question. This is all the more surprising because Germany has 
seen a marvelous development in her industrial and trade condi- 
tions, one of the results of which has been an unparalleled 
growth and extension of her cities ; unparalleled in her own his- 
tory and paralleled by but few similar developments in the his- 
tory of other nations. It has been necessary, therefore, to make 
large additions to the cities themselves, requiring extensive 
improvements of all kinds, calling for the expenditure of large 
sums of money —an economic process likely to arouse attention 
and discussion. 

We sometimes hear the excuse advanced for many of the 
defects in our American municipal governments that our cities 
are new; that we have had to do inside of a generation what the 
older cities of Europe have had centuries for. This is perhaps 
true from one point of view; but, from another, the advantage 
lies rather with us and the disadvantage with Europe; for the 
medizval cities which had come down to modern Germany from 
the last century and the early part of this had to be thoroughly 
reconstructed at an expense oftentimes exceeding what would 
have been necessary to build up entirely new cities of the same 
size. It is not, therefore, because the problem has not been dif- 
ficult, nor because its solution has not involved the expenditure 
of large sums of money, or called for the exercise of the very 
best ability to be found in the people, that the Germans as a 
whole have had but little of that kind of interest in their city 
governments which we find to be such a prominent characteristic 
of the United States today. 

Nor is it, on the other hand, because the Germans in their 
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modern development have not taken a broad conception of the 
function of a city and of a city government; for it may be said, 
without any hesitation, that in many respects the administration 
of the better German cities has involved such a consideration of 
the social and economic needs of the population as we in the 
United States have not begun to give to the subject at all. Thus, 
it is no uncommon thing to find a city pawn-shop, even in the 
middle-sized German cities, and a city savings bank, both insti- 
tutions under the control and management of the city, both 
institutions offering to the depositors the ample security which 
the entire real estate of the city could offer for a mortgage ; and 
in no case, so far as I have been able to ascertain, were these 
institutions planned primarily for the purpose of deriving a rev- 
enue. Indeed, it is said distinctly in the case of many of them, 
and accepted as a general principle in the case of all, that they 
are not to be sources of general revenue, but are to remain purely 
social institutions, established and managed for the purpose of 
benefiting certain classes of the population, which for one 
reason or another, in the opinion of the city authorities, are 
placed at a disadvantage in the industrial and social life of mod- 
ern times. Thus, the city pawn-shop was established for the 
purpose of offering a cheap method of making loans to the 
poor, upon pledges which they might deposit, so as to cut the 
ground from under the usurers, who, in modern as in ancient 
society, feed upon the miseries of the unfortunate. In the same 
way, the city savings bank was established for the purpose of 
offering to the small depositor a bank in which he should find 
absolute security, even though the rate of interest might be 
somewhat lower than that offered by banks managed by private 
companies or private individuals. The result of this institution 
was to develop the habit of saving on the part of the poorer 
classes of society, so far as this habit could be furthered by offer- 
ing them an absolutely safe place to deposit their money, and 
some return upon it, and also to persuade the small person to 
deposit his savings in a bank, where they might be used for the 
general benefit of society, rather than in old stockings stowed 
away under the floors or in the walls of their dwellings. It 
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cannot be said, then, that German cities have not attempted to 
look after the social benefit of the poorer classes, that they have 
not undertaken what might be called a social policy, and that, for 
this reason, their administration is on the whole of little interest. 

Nor can this seeming lack of interest in the problems of 
municipal government on the part of the public at large be attrib- 
uted to the fact that the administration of German cities has not 
undertaken any important public works, involving the purse of 
the average man, and that, therefore, he is not interested in it 
particularly. Nearly all German cities have established and 
own and manage their own water-works. The great majority of 
them own and manage their own gas plants. The number of 
those which are establishing and intend to manage their own 
electric lighting and power plants is steadily increasing. Sev- 
eral of them are on the point of taking over the control and 
management of the entire street-railway system within their 
limits. Surely here are considerations of sufficient importance 
to fix public attention, if that is all that is necessary to accom- 
plish this end. 

The German cities have, in the same way, devoted an increas- 
ing amount of money, raised by taxation, to the development 
and support of the schools, of museums, of public parks, etc., so 
that it is not for lack of a growing budget and of increasing 
burdens imposed upon the private citizen that there is so little 
discussion of municipal problems in Germany. 

I must, for my part, confess that I do not altogether under- 
stand this seeming indifference to municipal problems, this 
seeming lack of interest in the growth and development of 
cities, and in a corresponding development of city administra- 
tion; and, if I undertake to assign certain reasons for the same, 
I am not, in my own mind, convinced that they are very satis- 
factory, either individually or taken together, and I am sure that 
they fail to explain fully the astonishing difference between 
Germany and the United States in the public attitude toward this 
problem of municipal government. 

An important element in the real explanation lies, perhaps, 
in the fact that, as a healthy man takes little interest in his vital 
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organs so long as they perform their office satisfactorily, so a 
healthy community pays little attention to its administration so 
long as it fulfills its functions properly. 

The Germans, of course, have been primarily interested in the 
last generation in the organization and firmer establishment of 
the great empire which was founded as a result of the two wars 
of 1866and 1871. The problems connected with the establish- 
ment and development of this central government have been of 
a peculiarly difficult and perplexing character. It was natural, 
therefore, that the public interest should turn largely around 
these problems, and, as the average man can only give a certain 
amount of his attention to public problems, the greater interest 
of the national problems, as compared with the local ones, 
would naturally attract the major part of such thought and effort 
as he might have to give to public affairs. We have seen some- 
thing of the same thing in our own country, where the issues of 
the Civil War overshadowed for a time everything else, and 
where the evils of our city governments grew up to some extent 
because of the fact that the attention of the average man and the 
average community was concentrated on the larger issues of 
national life. The individual merchants or manufacturers felt 
that their prosperity depended far more upon the general policy 
of the country at large, in regard to certain matters, than upon 
the policy of the local government, however sensitive they might 
be to the increasing burden of taxation, growing out of the 
steadily increasing needs of the locality. 

Another very important reason why this particular problem 
has not attracted the attention in Germany which it has attracted 
with us of late is the fact, suggested above, that the administra- 
tion of German cities, as a whole, has been satisfactory, in the 
sense that it has not given rise to great public scandals like that 
of our own cities. In the larger part of Prussia, for example, 
which is by far the most important of the states of the German 
empire, the municipal code of 1853, which was simply the 
development of the previous codes of 1831 and 1808, seems to 
have opened the way for healthy, though oftentimes slow, devel- 
opment of the German cities, in such a way that, as rapidly as 
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individual localities proved equal to the tasks imposed upon 
them by the conditions of modern life, their administration 
could expand and grow, and thus gradually prepare itself to face 
the situation. The problem did not precipitate itself so quickly 
and immediately upon an administration illy prepared to meet 
it as was the case in the United States. 

It it well known that the object of the great reforms of Stein 
and Hardenburg was to call forth again, if possible, in Prussian 
cities that spirit of local initiative and local enterprise which 
had made the great German cities of the Middle Ages, at the 
same time that the supremacy of the central government was 
assured. It took a full generation and more for these localities 
to begin to arouse themselves to the possibilities of their situa- 
tion, but, when the stirrings of new life came, they found that 
the machinery which the government had prepared for their 
local administration was, on the whole, singularly well adapted 
for the problems which they had to solve. 

The principle was adopted from the beginning that the city 
governments might undertake any function which they desired, 
unless they were prohibited from doing so by the law, or the 
function was assigned to some other authority; though for the 
undertaking of any large expenditure, involving the accumulation 
of debt, the consent of the central administrative authority was 
necessary. Thus, it was not necessary to pass a special law con- 
ferring upon some particular city the authority to establish and 
maintain public water-works, nor even to pass a general law con- 
ferring that special authority upon cities in general. The cities 
were looked upon as having that authority by the very fact that 
upon them had been conferred a large sphere of local self-govern- 
ment. In the same way, it was not necessary for cities to ask the 
legislature to give them authority to establish gas-works, or to 
build a system of sewers, or to establish a public pawn-shop or a 
public savings bank. It was considered, generally speaking, 
that cities might, as a matter of fact, undertake any branch of 
business, undertake any public work, which wculd, in their 
opinion, redound to the benefit of the community. It was made 
the duty of the central administrative authority to see that the 
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public authorities of any particular city should not move so 
rapidly in this direction as to increase unduly the burden of 
debt or roll up the tax-rate beyond a reasonable limit. 

The general code provided, moreover, for what was prac- 
tically a professional civil service, including the position of 
mayor, as that of the most important administrative official in 
the city administration. As a consequence, the control of the 
city governments was in the hands of a professionally educated 
and professionally trained set of men, who found their career, 
not in the manipulation of caucuses and in controlling conven- 
tions, but in performing satisfactorily and faithfully the admin- 
istrative duties which the law imposed upon them. 

The scheme worked, on the whole, in a very satisfactory way, 
and while it was full of defects from certain points of view, and 
while complaints were continually made that the administration 
was clumsy and expensive, yet, on the whole, it served its pur- 
pose very effectively and carried the cities out of their medieval 
conditions, when all city enterprise and city initiative seemed 
dead, into the modern atmosphere, when they have again 
become great centers of industrial, social, and educational life. 

Another reason, perhaps, why the city administration has 
failed to arouse that kind of interest which it has called forth in 
the United States is the fact that to a large extent it has been 
non-political, and this has arisen very largely from the fact that 
the city administration was absolutely under the control of the 
taxpayers, and by that is meant of those who pay direct taxes; 
and one may say, in fact, that it was really under the control of 
the large taxpayers. This was an outgrowth of the system of elec- 
tions for the city council and city aldermen which was adopted 
in the municipal code of 1853. This system, known as the 
three-class system of voting, practically excluded from any 
direct participation in the city government a large part of what 
would be considered the undesirable voting population in an 
American city. 

The system is rather intricate, and yet a brief explanation will, 
perhaps, suffice to set forth the point upon which we are insist- 
ing here. In any given city the taxpayers who are otherwise 
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qualified are arranged in the order of the total amount of 
direct taxes which they pay to the city, province, and state com- 
bined; the first name being that of the highest taypayer, that is, 
the one paying the highest amount; the next, of the one who 
pays the next greatest amount of taxes; etc., etc. Beginning at 
the top of this list and adding downward, these sums are added 
until a total is reached equal to one-third of the total taxes paid 
by all the taxpayers. The people who have paid this third con- 
stitute the first class of voters. The addition is then continued 
until a sufficient number of items is obtained to make up the 
second third. The people who pay this second third are con- 
sidered the second class. All the rest of the people are consid- 
ered the third class. Anyone who is at all familiar with tax 
conditions in Europe or America will recognize that the first 
class, composed of the largest taxpayers, who together con- 
tribute one-third of the direct taxes, is a comparatively small 
one; that the second class, composed of those who together 
contribute the second third, is also a relatively small one, though 
a much larger one than the first; and that the bulk of the tax- 
payers would be included in the third class. Each of these 
classes is entitled to choose one-third of the city council. This 
gives practically to the large taxpayers one-third of the votes in 
the council. More than half of the second class should also be 
counted as large taxpayers, and they could practically elect 
another third; so it is not too much to say that two-thirds of 
the members of the city council are appointed by, relatively 
speaking, the large taxpayers. This feature is still further 
emphasized by the provision in the law that one-half of the 
members in each class shall be householders. 

Now, this city council elects the mayor, his assistant, and 
the other aldermen of the city, a certain portion of whom must 
be salaried and must have had a training to prepare themselves 
for the professional work which they undertake. It is plain that 
under a scheme like this the control of the city administration, 
both in general and in detail, is practically in the hands of the 
large taxpayers. The small taxpayer has such an exceedingly 
indirect influence that he is inclined to take no interest in the 
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city administration at all. If he desires to have things done by 
the city administration, he makes an effort to produce such 
influence upon the members of the city council and the execu- 
tive council or aldermen as will lead them to comply with his 
wishes. If at any time he is dissatisfied with what the city 
administration does, he may make a vigorous complaint, but, 
generally speaking, his participation in the city government is 
limited to complaints and objections against the city adminis- 
tration. 

Now, a city administration which is under the control of the 
large taxpayers is likely to be very conservative so far as the 
expenditure of money is concerned. It is not likely to increase 
rapidly the burden of taxation. It is not likely to answer very 
quickly to public demands for improvements of various kinds, if 
those improvements call for an increase of the tax-rate, or even for 
the relatively small increase which would grow out of providing 
for these things by public loans. As a consequence, extrava- 
gance, generally speaking, is not characteristic of city govern- 
ments in Prussia, so far as they work under this three-class system. 
They have their defects, into which we need not go at present; 
but it is plain that an administration based upon such an elec- 
toral system is apt to be fairly efficient, to be honest in the 
narrow sense of the term, and, on the whole, to be likely to con- 
sult the interests of the propertied classes of the community, 
rather than those of the proletariat. 

It is evident also that such an administration is not likely to 
be controlled by politics, in the American sense of the word. 
The extent to which it is influenced by politics will be discussed 
later, and there is more of this influence than is oftentimes sup- 
posed ; but, on the whole, such a government would be free, gen- 
erally speaking, from many of the worst abuses which have 
characterized our American city administration. Under a scheme 
of this sort the politician, in the American sense of the term, the 
ward-heeler, the political boss, has practically no career, no 
opportunity to build up a following which will enable him to 
control the city administration or any part of it. Whether this 
is a good or a bad thing is a secondary matter from our immediate 
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point of view. All I care to do here is to call attention to 
the fact that such an individual as the “boss,” in American 
political parlance, is unknown in German municipal politics. It 
is natural under such a scheme that the great bulk of the third- 
class voters should take little or no interest in elections, and it 
is only with the greatest difficulty that a very large vote is ever 
polled. It is also natural that in the other two classes, so long 
as the administration is not too extravagant, there should be 
likewise but small participation in elections. 

This does not, of course, mean necessarily that the typical 
German citizen is not interested in the welfare of his city or in 
the acts of his city administration. It may mean simply that, 
being, on the whole, well satisfied with the course of municipal 
administration in general, it does not appear to him necessary 
or desirable to exert himself very much to participate in elec- 
tions, or stir up a public interest in city politics. 

The average Prussian of the well-to-do classes looks upon 
this three-class system of elections as absolutely essential to the 
welfare of the city. He would regard the introduction of uni- 
versal manhood suffrage, such as exists in American cities, to be 
the death-knell of efficiency in administration—as the beginning 
of the end of all honesty and economy in the management of 
city affairs. 

The above are the leading considerations which serve to 
explain the fact that it has not been necessary in Germany to 
stir up any great public excitement upon municipal matters. 
Nobody proposes at present any serious change in the existing 
conditions. The propertied classes of the community are prac- 
tically solid against any change in this system which would make 
it possible for workingmen or the unpropertied classes to acquire 
any greater control over city administration than they have at 
present. 

It is not, however, true to say that there have been no dis- 
cussions of municipal affairs in Germany in the last twenty-five 
or thirty years. There have been, on the contrary, several 
extremely interesting points which have attracted a great deal of 
discussion, relating primarily to the position of the municipality 
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in the state system as a whole, and more especially to the 


question of local taxation in relation to state taxation. The 
increasing expenses connected with the police, with the support 
of the poor, with the development of the school system, all three 


of which are looked upon as general functions of the state, the 
burden of which is placed primarily, however, on the locality, 
combined with the great demand for increased sums of money 
to spend upon sewerage, improved pavements, public parks, etc., 
have made the question of taxation a burning one for nearly 
twenty-five years. The state has been compelled to increase the 
tax resources of the individual communities in order to enable 
them to bear the burdens of local and general functions. The 
discussion of this question, carried on for many years in the 
state legislatures, furnishes a literature upon the subject of 
municipal conditions which is of great value for the student of 
this subject; but it will be seen that this is a somewhat different 
question, or at least a different form of the question, from that 
which has attracted such increasing attention in the United States. 

There is, moreover, an interesting literature upon municipal 
conditions, on their legal side; several works which discuss the 
power and position of the municipality, its relation to the state, 
its powers over against the private citizen, its relation to the 
public official, etc., forming a very valuable source of informa- 
tion bearing upon all these subjects—a source of information 
which is too little used by students of these subjects. 

In addition to this there is also a valuable literature con- 
tained in the technical publications of the last few years, relating 
to the best methods of taking care of the sewage of a city, the 
proper method of drainage, proper source of water supply, the 
organization of water-works, of gas-works, of electric-light works, 
of means of surface transportation, etc.—in other words, the 
entire technical literature relating to the actual carrying out, on 
the technical side, of the great functions of a modern com- 
munity. In the discussions of the associations of technical men 
will be found a valuable source of information upon the exact 
conditions prevailing in the various German cities. All this litera- 
ture goes-to show that there is far more interest in matters of 
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municipal government and of local government in general than 
one is sometimes tempted to suppose, though it takes a different 
form in many respects from that which exists in the United 
States. 

As to the part which politics play in local administration, one 
must remember, in studying municipal conditions in Germany, 
and more particularly municipal conditions in Prussia, that one 
has to do with a monarchical state, a state so overwhelmingly 
monarchical that even in the case of so-called republics like 
Hamburg and Bremen the influence of this principle shows itself 
in countless directions. We must remember, in the second place, 
that we have to do with a professional civil service, composed of 
men appointed for life, and in all the higher positions, at any 
rate, after the passing of an examination which shows an exten- 
sive preliminary training for this particular work ; and, in the third 
place, that this professional civil service, this bureaucracy, is 
under the control of a king who does not merely reign, but also 
governs. 

It will be seen, therefore, that politics in a large sense 
would have a decided influence in countless directions in the 
manipulation and control of municipal matters. Nothing can 
be done by these municipalities involving any serious expendi- 
ture of money, involving the taking up of loans, etc., without 
the consent of the superior authorities of the state, and this may 
mean, in the last analysis, in important matters, if necessary, the 
personal consideration of the king himself; though, of course, 
such an action would probably be very rare indeed. It is natural 
that the superior administrative authorities should favor the local 
people who, on the whole, are in thorough sympathy, not only 
with the fundamental principles of a monarchical state, but with 


the principles of the general state administration prevailing at the 
time. Thus, for instance, it was said that during the fifties no man 
could expect a high position in Prussia in the department of edu- 
cation who did not belong to the extremely orthodox wing of the 
national church. The effort was made by the government at Ber- 
lin to appoint to the higher positions in the educational depart- 
ment only persons who were extremely pious, or at least pretended 
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to be so. They naturally exercised the same influence upon their 
subordinates, and so on, down to the city inspector of schools, 
who, even if elected by the city council and paid by it, would be 
naturally more or less under the influence of his official superiors 
in such a way that he would try to carry through in the local 
schools the ideals represented by the head of the administration 
at Berlin. It might, therefore, very well be that men would 
stand but slim chance for promotion from one position in a 
school to a better one, who did not fall in thoroughly and har- 
monize entirely with the existing administration. It is simply 
necessary to indicate in this general way the possibilities of the 
situation. The same thing would be naturally true of the public 
administration in the department of church affairs. The city 
has a definite relation to local churches of the established 
religion, oftentimes having the right of proposing the ministers, 
sometimes the right of actually appointing them. The church 
has an intimate relation with the administration of school affairs, 
and, consequently, the power of central government to influ- 
ence and control church administration could be, perhaps, even 
more powerful than in the field of education. The king, more- 
over, under the municipal code of 1853 has the right to approve 
or reject the person elected as mayor of the larger cities, and in 
the case of the smaller cities his immediate appointees have 
the same authority. Here, of course, is a powerful means of 
controlling local administration, and of controlling it in the 
interest not only of monarchical principles, but in the interest 
of the administration which for the time being the king may 
favor. 

Another way in which the political element may come to the 
front, and in which it undoubtedly has an influence, greater or 
less, varying according to the circumstances, is the fact that the 


political parties in general, which stand for certain funda- 
mental ideas in national affairs, represent also in a certain way 
definite local policies, which run parallel to these national 
ideas. Thus in Germany, for example, the so-called radical 
party in national affairs stands for a certain /azssez-faire policy, 
shows a certain antagonism to the increasing functions of the 
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state, to the tendency of the state to interfere with private lib- 
erty, to undertake industrial enterprises, such as the railways, 
etc. So, in local affairs, that same general tendency would 
stand for a city government which assumed as few functions as 
possible; which would perhaps support the schools, but would 
not undertake to establish a city pawn-shop or a city savings 
bank; that would be opposed to city water-works, to city gas- 
works, city electric-light works, city street railways, etc. It is 
natural that an administration in which the city council should 
be controlled largely by men of this particular political faith 
should represent, therefore, quite a different policy in many 
directions from that which would be representd by an adminis- 
tration dominated by a party of different social and political 
ideals. It would, moreover, be natural that an administration 
controlled by such a party should seek to place in city positions 
adherents of its own particular faith. This, of course, could be 
done only to a limited extent, owing to the general provisions 
relating to appointments in the civil service. For example, 
persons could not be appointed as teachers who had not passed 
the state examination. Persons could not be appointed to the 
higher positions in the city who had not passed certain other 
state examinations. This fact would limit the possible range of 
selection to a comparatively small number of candidates. The 
lower positions in the civil service, like the lower clerical posi- 
tions, the position of messenger, etc., are reserved by law to the 
extent of 50 per cent. of the positions for the veterans of the 
army. Consequently the number of positions open to sucha 
city administration to dispose of at its will is comparatively 
small at best. And yet in the case of all those positions filled 
by the city council, or by the executive council, or by the action 
of the two together, or by subordinate commissions or boards, the 
appointments could be more or less under the influence of the 
general political atmosphere of the city hall. 

The only political party, however, which has actually gone 
into the field with a definite political program and seeming 
determination to apply certain general rational principles to local 
conditions is the social democratic party. This party until very 
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recently has refused to take part in elections, under the three- 
class system, for the state legislature in Prussia, and has also 
abstained largely from taking part in elections of the city coun- 
cil in cities in Prussia, under the same three-classsystem. Of late, 
however, many of the leaders of this party have taken the ground 
that it should enter very actively upon local campaigns. If the 
social democrats should constitute in any city a majority of the 
voters of the third class, they might, under certain circum- 
stances, succeed in electing one-third of the members of the city 
council. This would, of course, be a maximum. As, however, 
in cities of any considerable size, the city is divided into elec- 
toral districts for the election of members for the third class to 
the city council, it is easy to see that they would have to have a 
majority in each of the districts into which the city is divided, 
in order to elect a third of the members. As these districts, 
although theoretically they are supposed to contain the same 
number of voters, are determined by the executive council, and 
are usually left unaltered as to their boundaries for many years, 
it becomes very difficult for the social democrats, even if they 
have a large number of voters, relatively speaking, to elect any 
great number of members to the city council. Thus, in the city 
of Halle, with fifty-four members in the city council, and with a 
social democratic vote of, perhaps, between one-fifth and one- 
sixth of the total number of voters, they have never been able to 
elect more than two members, and an effort is making by the lead- 
ing men in the city, through fusion of all the other parties against 
the social democrats, to deprive them of even these two seats. 
The attitude of the social democrats in the city council is such 
as to increase the alarm of the other classes at any proposition 
looking toward changing the essential basis of elections to the 
city council. It is, generally speaking, a negative attitude on all 
practical questions which come before the city council for con- 
sideration. They have proposed, on the other hand, a very rad- 
ical and vigorous abstract policy in their electoral programs, 
their party platforms, etc. They are not content with demand- 
ing that the elementary schools shall be adequately supported 
and adequately equipped, but they insist that the higher schools 
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shall not receive from the state such large sums of money as are 
now devoted to them. They are not content to have schools 
with free tuition, but desire in addition free books, free writing 


paper, etc.; nor are they content with this, but demand free soup, 


free breakfasts, free clothing. Many of these demands might 
be met with perfect willingness by the present city authorities, 
and undoubtedly would be met, if they did not feel that every 
step in this direction is a concession to the social democracy, 
which, aiming as it does at the complete revolution of all social 
conditions, is, in the view of the ruling authorities, the arch- 
enemy of all civilized society. 

Indeed, one cannot understand at all the turn which politics 
have taken in Germany in the last few years, in national, in state, 
and in local matters, without studying carefully the attitude and 
the policy of the social democracy. Many of the things which 
the social democracy desires would have been already realized, 
had it not been for the fact that the social democracy supports 
them. One is astonished, in examining the history of municipal 
government in Germany, especially in Prussia, to find out how 
many functions have been assumed by these city governments ; 
to find out to how large an extent these city governments have 
proceeded along the road of social improvement and social 
amelioration, in spite of the fact that they are under control of 
the taxpayers, and, as said before, chiefly of the very large tax- 
payers. In fact, I think one may say without exaggeration that 
the city governments in Prussia have, on the whole, shown 
more of the tendency to advance the program for which the 
social democracy stands than has been shown in any American 
city by the most democratic government which has ever been in 
power. This is certainly an interesting and significant circum- 
stance, and, to a certain extent, may justify the view, which one 
finds sometimes advanced, that, after all, the course of develop- 
ment in these things is determined by far more fundamental 
things than the attitude of individual political parties, or the 
tendencies of individual politicians. Even in Germany, where 
the city administration might be supposed to be conducted upon 
strictly business principles, being one of the taxpayers, by and 
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for the benefit of the taxpayers, it is no uncommon thing to find 
that the city administration has given the contracts for public 
work to citizens of the city, rather than to outsiders, though the 
latter offered to do the work at a lower price, because the admin- 
istration regarded it as one of its functions to advance local 
interests in the sense of aiding local industries. 

Again, one cannot understand Prussian municipal administra- 
tion without keeping steadily in mind the peculiar relation 
between the professional executive officers, chosen by the city 
council to conduct city affairs, and the city council, on the one 
hand, and the state government, on the other. 

As said before, the city council chooses the mayor, his assist- 
ant or vice-mayor, and, in fact, all the members of the executive 
council. Half of these members are usually salaried and profes- 
sional. The other half are unsalaried and lay members. The 
actual administration, that is, that portion which demands steady 
and continuous attention, is distributed among the salaried 
members, one of whom is the city treasurer and city attorney ; 
another, the city engineer ; another, the city school inspector ; 
another, in charge of the support of the poor, etc. The profes- 
sional and salaried members are chosen for the term of twelve 
years; the unsalaried members, for the term of six. This execu- 
tive council, composed of the mayor, the vice-mayor—or, as they 
are sometimes called, the head mayor and the mayor and the 
other aldermen — is not only intrusted with the actual control 
and supervision of the administration, subject to the decisions in 
certain matters of the city council, but they themselves constitute 
a sort of permanent cabinet, whose function it is to prepare the 
business for the consideration of the city council. They have 
definite authority in certain matters. They may suspend the 
ordinances passed by the city council, in case they regard them 
as contrary to the general laws of the state, or contrary to public 
interest, until the higher authorities can pass upon the conflict. 
Now, it is evident that such a body as this, continuous in its 
nature —for it is very seldom, indeed, that all the salaried mem- 
bers would go out of office at the same time—-has a certain inde- 


pendence and a certain vigor and a certain superiority in all 
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matters of practical administration over against the city council, 
which really constitute ‘t in many respects as an independent 


body, though its members are elected by the city council itself. 
These salaried members are really members of a profession. It 
is, in the first place, the rule to reélect a mayor, if he is still in 
the vigor of his manhood and able to do the work of mayor, 
unless there is some special reason why he should not be 
reélected. It is, moreover, quite common to elect the vice-mayor 
in case of the death or resignation or removal of the mayor to 
some distant city, or possibly to elect one of the other salaried 
members of the executive council to that position. It is no 
uncommon thing to go entirely out of the city and elect as mayor 
some man who has filled that office successfully in some other 
city of the same size or of a smaller size; so that these men have 
a certain dignity and authority, growing out of these facts, which 
tend to make the executive council as a whole independent of 
the city council to a very large extent. On the other hand, this 
executive council represents not only the administration of local 
affairs, but also represents the administration of the general 
affairs of the state, wich are intrusted to the care of the com- 
munity. They act, therefore, in a double capacity: as agents of 
the general state government in the local execution of general 
functions, like the police, and out of their midst a committee is 
appointed, consisting of the mayor, the vice-mayor, and two 
other of the professional members of the council, known as the 
City Committee, and which is the authority through which the 
general government acts. 

One of the interesting features of this whole scheme of 
administration is that these administrative councils, known as the 
magistracies, are everywhere collegiate bodies ; that is to say, 
they are not organized as a bureaucracy, with a head who is to 
give his orders to the other members of the body, but they act as 
a whole. The mayor himself is simply the presiding officer, who 
executes the decisions of the executive council. And in general 
the collegiate system of administration is characteristic of the 
whole Prussian system, differentiating itself in that respect in a 
very marked way from our American method of carrying out 
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such matters. Our tendency has been of late years to increase 
the power of the mayor, to make him the head of the admin- 
istration, and to make all subordinate officers responsible 
immediately to him. The German scheme is radically different, 
resting in all departments of civil administration upon the col- 
legiate principle rather than upon the single head. 

This executive council in Prussian cities, therefore, has a sort 
of threefold function. It is the representative of the state gov- 
ernment in local matters. It is the executive of the city council. 


It is also in a certain sense a second chamber of the city legis- 
lature itself. Although elected by the city council, it is, as 
pointed out above, to a certain extent independent of it. The 
long term of office of the officials, and the fact that they cannot 
be removed except by a disciplinary process, judicial in its 
nature, constitutes it a far more independent authority than one 
would suppose on general principles it would be likely to prove 


in its relation to the city council. 

The mayor of the city is thus simply the president of the 
executive council, with certain functions of assigning work to 
different members of the council, but with very little opportunity 
to decide absolutely matters on his own responsibility, independ- 
ent of the consent of his colleagues. He has no appointing 
power and no power of dismissal. Efficiency in administration 
is secured, not by concentrating authority in the mayor, with 
absolute discretionary power to remove at pleasure, as seems to 
be the solution to which we incline in America, but efficiency is 
sought rather in an educated, trained, and permanent civil service. 
And the tendency has steadily been in the last few years to 
increase the number of people in the employ of the city, who 
are entitled to the safeguards of permanence in their position, 
involved in the necessity of a disciplinary process in their removal, 
and also to extend the principle of the pension system to an 
ever-increasing number of employés of the city, who did not 
formerly enjoy this privilege. 

One would suppose, on general principles, that an administra- 
tion of the taxpayers, for the taxpayers, and particularly for the 
large taxpayers, would be inclined to exploit unduly the public 
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works of the city, by trying to get from them as large a net 
return as possible, so as to diminish the burden of direct taxes upon 
the community. Thus, it would lie rather in the interest of the 
very large taxpayer to have the water rates put at the maximum 
of return; that is, to charge in that department what the traffic 
would bear, and turn the net profit into the city treasury, 
rather than to give as low water rates as possible and provide for 
the expense of the city in other directions solely out of the 
taxes. The same thing would be true of the gas-works, of the 
electric works, of the surface railroads, of the city pawn-shop, 
of the city savings bank, and of other departments of public 
business from which a revenue might be derived. Undoubtedly 
such a tendency does exist in such an administration of cities 
as that of Prussia, but it must be said, in the first place, that this 
tendency is far less marked than one would suppose on general 
principles. The city administrations have shown a willingness 
to consider the social point of view which is quite surprising and 
unexpected, considering the character of the government itself. 
On the other hand, the state authorities intrusted with the 


inspection and supervision of locai affairs are supposed to 
look out with great care, in order to prevent any such undue 
exploitation of one class of the community for the benefit of 


another. 

One would further expect in an administration of this char- 
acter that the city government would attempt to shift the burdens 
of taxation as far as possible from the shoulders of the direct 
taxpayers, the house-owners, etc., to the shoulders of the 
indirect taxpayers; that they would attempt through the 
medium of a license tax, through the medium of a tax on rents 
and a tax on occupations, a tax on small incomes, etc., to shift 
as large a proportion of city taxation to the shoulders of the 
poorer and more unfavorably situated classes as possible. Such 
a tendency undoubtedly exists, and the great reluctance of Ger- 
man cities to give up their indirect taxes upon provisions 
brought into the city from outside, like the tax on butchers’ 
meat, flour, garden truck, etc., shows that the city administra- 
tions are not altogether willing to adjust themselves to modern 
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conditions. In fact, it was found necessary for the state practi- 
cally to withdraw from the cities the right to levy such taxes, 
before they were given up. 

The state was, moreover, compelled to limit the power of 
cities to impose income taxes, especially on the poorer classes, 
and the tendency of the city administrations to shift the burden 
of taxation from the house-owner to the house-occupier is one 
which has been met in more than one instance by the veto of 
the state authorities. In this respect one may say that the city 
executive council, that is, the Magzstrat, representing as it does a 
different type of mind, a different point of view, has on more 
than one occasion prevented the city council from unduly 
burdening the occupiers of houses, as compared with the house- 
owners. Moreover, as the actual working out of all schemes of 
increased taxation is intrusted to this executive council, there 
has been a tendency to prevent what might be called the house- 
owners’ point of view from being realized to the extreme extent 
in the tax system of the community. 

One might also expect from a city administration conducted 
by taxpayers, and particularly by the great taxpayers, an undue 
favoring of the higher schools; that is, those schools to which 
this class of people sends its children chiefly, as compared 
with the lower schools, in which its children would not be found. 
In studying this question one must remember that the public- 
school system of a German, and particularly of a Prussian, city 
is quite different from that which we call by the same name in 
an American city. We impose a system of high schools upon a 
system of graded schools, so that there is a steady progress 
from the first year through the eight grades of the elementary 
schools and through the four years or grades of the high schools. 
In fact, the last year of the high school is known in many city 
reports as the twelfth grade. The whole city-school system is 
based upon the hypothesis that the parents of the community 
send their children to the same school, so far as the children 
are in the same grade. That is, they are all in a_public- 
school system. All the children of the families of a commu- 
nity are in the first grade when they enter school. They advance 
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together to the second grade, to the third and fourth grades, 
and so on; and, as the children drop out from any cause, the 
grades, of course, become smaller in number, but the pupils who 
are found in the eleventh grade are the pupils who were so and 
so many years ago in the first grade. 

The German scheme is entirely different. The so-called 
common or elementary school (Volksschule) is a distinct insti- 
tution by itself, with a definite curriculum, extending from the 
beginning of the school life of a child through the period during 
which the child is compelled by law to attend school ; that is, to 
the thirteenth or fourteenth year. If a parent expects his child, 
however, to continue in school two or three years longer, he does 
not send him to the Volksschule, or the common or elementary 
school, at all, but to a so-called middle or intermediate school, 
which in the same way begins with the first year of the school 
life and with its preparatory school carries the child on to per- 


haps fifteen or sixteen. 
If the parent desires his child to prepare himself for one of 
the higher schools, such as the university or a technical school, 


there is again a special school, known as the gymnasium or the 
real school. These take the boys of the community at the age 
of nine and keep them until the age of eighteen or nineteen, and 
send them off prepared for the university. Corresponding with 
these, but on a distinctly lower grade, is the girls’ high school, 
which takes girls at the age of nine and offers a seven-years’ 
course, carrying them until they are sixteen or seventeen. The 
children who enter the latter two classes of schools get their 
preliminary training from the sixth to the ninth year in private 
elementary schools. They do not attend the Volksschule. It 
will be seen, in other words, that there is a distinct classification 
of the children of the community, according to the length of 
time which they expect to remain in school and the object which 
they have in view at the close of their school life. The great 
mass of the children of the poorer classes of the community 
attend the Volksschule. The children of the better-situated 
classes attend the other grades of schools, according to the 
wishes or abilities of their parents. Formerly a tuition fee was 
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collected in all these schools, which went a considerable way 
toward paying the expense of the same. The common schools 
were grossly neglected. The buildings were poor, the teachers 
badly educated and trained, and the facilities in many respects 
wretched; but in the last generation great improvements have 
been made in this department of public instruction, and in most 
of the large cities of Prussia, and one may say in most of the 
cities, large or small, the fees in the Volksschule have been abol- 
ished, and they have become, therefore, free elementary schools, 
They are, however, generally speaking, overcrowded, and on 
the whole not satisfactorily equipped. The tuition has been 
retained in the other schools and still defrays a large part of the 
expense. Now, the tendency of a city administration based 
upon Prussian principles, one would think, would naturally be to 
increase the share of the expense of these higher schools, 
intended for the better-situated classes of the community, which 
the city should bear, and perhaps to neglect unduly the inter- 
ests of the common schools, of the schools in which are the 
children of the great mass of the people, who do not pay direct 
taxes. 

Now, this is exactly the charge brought against the adminis- 
trators in nearly all German cities by the social democrats. 
That there is some cogency in it I would not deny; but that it 
is not so bad as they would make out appears, it seems to me, 
from a comparison between the condition of German elementary 
schools and those of France, England, or even the United States. 
Here, as before, one must wonder at the remarkably small influ- 
ence which the limited suffrage seems to have exerted in deter- 


mining the actual school policy of the cities. About the only 


element which it seems especially responsible for is the retention 
of tuition in the higher schools, thereby collecting a part of the 
expenses of these institutions from those perfectly able to help 
bear them, while the tendency in America and in France has 
been to abolish fees even in the high schools. In some other 
directions the influence of the limited suffrage may be traced 
perhaps more clearly, though in nearly all of them the difference 
between what a council made up as the German is and what a 
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council made up as the American is, undertakes to do is remark- 
ably small. 

Thus in the matter of street improvements, pavements, sewers, 
street cleaning, etc., the effort of the German city councils is 
directed to defraying as large a part of the expense as possible out 
of general funds raised by taxes levied as far as may be on the 
masses of the city, in proportion either to rent or to income, thus 
relieving the land-holders. As the government will not allow 
the cities to take up any new functions, unless they can show 
where the money is coming from to defray the expense, projects 
for new improvements are oftentimes shipwrecked on the con- 
crete proposals for providing revenue. Thus, the city council 
of Halle voted some years ago that the city should undertake 
the function of carting off the garbage and dirt —a duty up to 
that time imposed upon the private citizen. All went well until 
the scheme for obtaining funds was presented. This called for 
a tax on the tenants of the houses, in proportion to their rent. 
The administrative board insisted that it should be defrayed by 
landowners in proportion to frontage on the street. A long con- 
flict followed, which ended by a compromise, as usual. 

The same kind of struggle has taken place everywhere over 
the methods of paying for sewers, etc. In every city there is a 
strong association of landowners organized to back up the land- 
lord element in the council in their attempts to shift the burdens 
from their shoulders to those of other classes. This class stands 
often opposed to any forward movement, if it involves any new 
burdens for them. 

We must not forget, however, that in Germany, as with us, 
the speculative landlord class is always pressing for new improve- 
ments, new streets, new sewers, new car lines, etc., in order to 
bring their property into market; and they form undoubtedly in 


nearly all growing German cities a very active and influential 


element. 

It will be seen from the foregoing ‘considerations that, while 
the problems of municipal administration in the two countries 
are very similar, the methods adopted to solve them, and the 
machinery employed, are likely to be in many respects very 
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different, owing to varying conceptions of government and 
its organization. 

And yet, after all due allowance is made for these things, 
one is struck rather by the great similarity in things attempted, 
and, on the whole, by the great similarity in results, than by the 
differences either in aims or in achievement, when a real balance 
of advantage and disadvantage has been struck. 

The modern city is aiming, as never before, to secure the 
realization of the conditions of a sound and healthy communal 
life. Good water, and a liberal supply of it , sanitary dwellings, 
and a sufficient number of them; cheap, rapid, and comfortable 
local transportation; good schools; well-lighted and well-paved 
and well-cleaned streets ; a development of the esthetic side of 
life, etc.— these, and scores of things like them, the modern city 
is endeavoring to realize. The German city is ahead in some 
things ; the French in others; the English in still others; and 
the American is by no means lagging behind in all things; as 
some people are apt to say —quite the contrary— it is leading in 
many. Each may learn from the other. And among all the 
subjects of study none is more interesting than the social strug- 
gle which is going on all the time in each of these countries and 
in all of these cities —a struggle which assumes peculiar forms 
in Germany, as may be seen from the preceding discussion. 
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SOCIAL ASSIMILATION. 
PART II. ILLUSTRATIONS. 
V. ASSIMILATION IN THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


1. Oriental monarchies — Egypt the type — What, now, has been 
the work of assimilation in the historical state? Only a rapid 
glance can here be given at typical civilizations of different 
epochs in the history of the world. But this will suffice to show 
that assimilation is a preparation for civilization. Without it, 
indeed, no high civilization has ever been attained, and advance- 
ment in civilization goes hand in hand with progress in assimila- 
tion in the true sense. 

The beginnings of the history of all nations show us a ruling 
minority holding in check the great majority of the inhabitants. 
Whether the land be China or India, Greece or Italy, the same 
situation repeats itself. The earliest traditions of all civilizations 
point to the rulers as a race of conquerors, who, in the dim past, 
swept down upon the land and vanquished the natives, whom 
they speedily yoked into their service. The conditions that 
confront us in these early days indicate the struggle of race 
against race, resulting in conquest and more or less assimilation, 
and lead us to believe that this struggle was even then an old 
one, dating probably many centuries before formal records of 
the doings of mankind were kept. First conquest and then 
partial assimilation is the story of these times. But in those 
civilizations having the oldest records, that is, in the oriental 
monarchies, the process of assimilation did not advance beyond 
certain fixed limits. Effort was first centered on the establish- 
ment of political unity, military discipline, and security from 
outside attack. Order was the goal for which society was striv- 
ing in this first period of its development. The policy of isola- 
tion of group from group, and of class from class within the 
group, did not encourage the process of assimilation. All 

*GUMPLOWICZ, Der Rassenkamff, p. 269. 
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outside were foreigners and foes, and there was no bridging the 
chasm which lay between them. This exclusive policy was 
necessary at first to fix the type, but later, outliving its useful- 
ness, it prevented development of the type and caused stagnation 
and degeneration. 

Egypt may be considered typical of oriental civilizations, so 
a glance at what she was able to accomplish in the way of 
assimilation will throw light on the kind of assimilation prevail- 
ing in these early societies. The oldest historical monuments of 
Egypt by no means give the beginnings of her history. They 
lead us rather 7x medias res, for they present the picture of a land 
which had already been fought for by various races and in which 
ancient political regulations were even then making the attempt 
to keep peace between the heterogeneous ethnical elements of its 
population.‘ Though tradition calls Menes the first king of 
Egypt, he probably was no real personage, but an eponymous 
hero, or mythic founder of the kingdom and builder of Mem- 
phis,? the first capital. ‘Nothing known to have been made at 
the time of Menes remains,” says Dr. Birch, ‘‘and he must be 
placed among those founders of monarchies whose personal 
existence a severe and enlightened criticism doubts or denies.”’ 3 
After his supposed advent, however, the warring Egyptian 
nomes are united under a single monarch, and in consequence 
assimilation progresses more rapidly among the inhabitants than 
ever before. For the more frequent contact and the greater 
intercourse which such union allowed accelerated the process. 
Yet the degree of assimilation was rigidly fixed, owing largely 
to the nascent state of mechanical arts, to whose development 
alone easy intercourse, one of the essential conditions of assimi- 
lation, is due. The first Egyptian monarch to leave behind him 
an inscription was Senoferu, who is also the first to extend wars 
beyond his own border. Indeed, through his foreign conquests 
he earned for himself the title of “‘conqueror.’’ Egypt’s motive 
in these, her first foreign exploits was purely commercial. 

* GUMPLOWICZ, of. ctt., p. 268. 

? RAWLINSON, History of Ancient Egypt, Vol. Il, p. 27. 

3 BIRCH, Ancient Egyft, p. 25; quoted by RAWLINSON, Vol. II, p. 27, note. 
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Countries whose products were valuable for the arts—especially 
building —were invaded. Thus in the Sinaitic peninsula Seno- 
feru left a commemorative tablet, and there he sent armed men 
to protect the workers in the mines of copper and the valuable 
blue-stone called mafkat. Hence Dr. Brugsch thinks he may 
be considered the founder of the system of military colonization. 
But these colonies were by no means instruments of assimilation, 
as were later those of Greece and Rome. Rather they were a 
means of forcibly preventing intercourse between the races in 
contact. For to the Egyptian the foreigner was but the foe— 
there was and could be no fellowship feeling between them. 

During this reign and in the succeeding centuries the great 
majority of the population was bound to toil at the architectural 
works which have made Egypt the marvel of all lands. They 
were little fit for service in the field, therefore; indeed, they 
were not permitted to fight for their country. So Egypt fell an 
easy prey to invaders, the Hyksdés, or Shepherd Kings. ‘Men 
of ignoble race coming from the eastern regions unexpectedly,” 
says Manetho, “ had the courage to invade Egypt and conquered 
it easily without a battle.’’* ‘‘The Shepherds possessed them- 
selves of Egypt by violence, but the civilization which they 
immediately adopted on their conquest was rather Egyptian than 
Asiatic.”* At first they burned cities and destroyed temples, 
but soon, if not ‘ immediately,” they yielded to the influence ot 
the superior culture about them, exemplifying the law that the 
superior culture tends to prevail over the inferior, even though 
it is the possession of the conquered people. 

We see here a case of what generally happens when a horde of barba- 
rians settles down in a highly organized country which by a stroke of fortune 
they may have conquered: as soon as the Hyksés had taken complete pos- 
session of Egypt, Egypt in her turn took possession of them, and those who 
survived the enervating effect of her civilization were all but transformed 
into Egyptians, 
asserts Professor Maspero.3 Though 

* Quoted in RAWLINSON, History of Ancient Egypt, Vol. 11, p. 198. 

? MARIETTE-BEY, quoted in TOMKINS, Studies on the Times of Abraham, chap. 8. 


3 MASPERO, Zhe Struggle of the Nations, p. 61. 
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the victors were known as “ Plagues” or “ Pests,"’ and every possible crime and 
impiety was attributed to them [declares the same author] the invad- 
ers soon lost their barbarity and became rapidly civilized. Those of them 
stationed in the encampment at Avaris retained the military qualities and 
characteristic energy of their race; the remainder became assimilated to 
their new compatriots, and were soon recognizable merely by their long hair, 
thick beard, and marked features They respected the local religions, 
and went so far as to favor those of the gods whose attributes appeared to 
connect them with some of their own barbarous divinities.' 

But there was a reaction—in many ways a good one—upon 
the Egyptians themselves, owing to their forced contact with 
the Hyksos for centuries. The Egyptians were indebted to the 
stay of the foreigners, says Brugsch, and to their social inter- 
course with them for much useful knowledge.?, The Hyksds 
introduced into Egypt the horse and chariot,3 the practice of 
dating events from a certain fixed point, and new art forms, 
especially that of the winged sphinx. 

They established throughout the territory a uniform system for military 
and revenue purposes, and did much to crush out that spirit of isolation and 
provincialism which had hitherto been the bane of Egypt and had prevented 
its coalescing firmly into a settled homogeneous monarchy.‘ 

Thus by introducing the horse and chariot, which facilitated 
intercourse, and by establishing a uniform revenue system, which 
weakened provincialism, the Hyksés became the means of accel- 
erating the process of assimilation among the native Egyptians. 
But little assimilation occurred between the Egyptian and the 
stranger, however, for the ancient antipathy of the Egyptian to 
the foreigner could not be overcome. After centuries of foreign 
rule, Egypt is finally delivered from her enemies and takes the 
reins of government once more into her own hands. 

With Aahmes, the liberator of his people from their foreign 
yoke, begins the most brilliant period of Egyptian history. It is 


* MASPERO, of. cit., pp. 57, 58. 

?Bruascn, /istory of Egypt, Vol. 1, p. 271, second edition. 

3“ That the Hyksés kings introduced the horse and the chariot into Egypt is 
No wheeled vehicles appear in the monuments prior to the 
The employment of chariots in the war of liberation appears in 
(RAWLINSON, Vol. II, p. 212, note.) 


generally admitted. 
eighteenth dynasty. 
the Records of the Past, VI, 7.” 
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interesting to note that this epoch is ushered in by the intro- 
duction of Ethiopian blood into the house of the reigning 
dynasty, for Aahmes shared his throne with a “black "’ queen 
who took the name Nefert-ari-Aahmes, ‘‘ the beautiful consort of 
Aahmes.”’* In after-ages she was venerated ‘‘as ancestress and 
founder of the eighteenth dynasty.”* During the centuries that 
follow a policy of expansion through conquest is adopted. Per- 
haps it would be better to call the policy one of exploitation 
rather than expansion, for the conquered lands do not become 
a part of the empire, but merely have to pay tribute to the king 
of Egypt. There was no intercourse with these outside people 
which could result in broadening of ideas and widening of the 
intellectual horizon. The foreigner was still considered the foe, 
serving strange gods, and there was no thought of extension of 
Egyptian civilization among the new races. Thothmes III. was 
beyond doubt the greatest of Egyptian conquerors.3 He has 
been called ‘the Alexander of Egyptian history.’’ One inscrip- 
tion says that a race of eastern Mesopotamia must pay him 
tribute, while another shows that he got tribute in gold, ebony, 
and ivory from Ethiopia and Nubia. Summing up his great 
deeds, a contemporary inscription praises him as the one who 
had subdued the “whole earth.”* The desire for universal empire 
appears thus early in the history of mankind. But the idea as 
conceived by Thothmes, the Egyptian, was quite different from 
Alexander’s conception. The Egyptian ruler had no large ideals 
of assimilation and amalgamation such as animated the Mace- 
donian. He was actuated merely by love of glory and power 
and riches. Of the succeeding monarchs who continued this 
policy of conquest, Ramses II.,5 known as the Great, is most 
famous. His reputation as a warrior is, however, exaggerated. 
The main object in his wars was to obtain captives whom he 
could employ as slaves in the building of great monuments, for 


* BRUGSCH, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 323. 3 Jbid., p. 452. 
Jbid., p. 324. 4GUMPLOWICZ, Der Rassenkamff, p. 275. 


5Ramses II. was a busy and boastful warrior who accomplished no important 
conquests. (F. LENORMANT AND E, CHEVALLIER, Manual of the Ancient History of 
he East, Vol. I, p. 247.) 
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his controlling desire was to distinguish himself as a builder. 
These centuries of foreign conquest weakened the state, since 
they gave opportunity for internal dissension and laxity in the 
absence of the ruler, and since the new lands contributed nothing 
toward real strengthening of the kingdom, but added only to the 
coffers of the kings. Egypt, therefore, finally fell a victim to 
conquerors herself, and since the Persian conquest she has passed 
through hand after hand up to the present day. Successively the 
booty of the Persians, the Macedonians, and the Romans, during 
the Middle Ages under Arabian domination, passing then under 
Turkish sway, only to be yielded up at last to the English con- 
trol of today, Egypt has had a fate not to be envied. 

Society in Egypt, as in China, was not divided into castes. 
All agree, however, that there existed three definite social 
classes—the priests, the soldiers, and the vast “third estate,” 
including all those who worked with their hands, from the day 
laborer to the sculptor, painter, and musician. This division, of 
course, does not take into account the slaves who were captives 
of war. The upper classes, the sacerdotal and the military, con- 
stituted the official class. Though in theory merit secured pro- 
motion, and the son was not obliged to follow the calling of his 
father, actual cases of talent in the lower ranks finding a career 
were rare indeed. There were schools in the larger towns open 
to all who desired education, and education was the measure of 
advancement. But, on account of the stage of civilization, rela- 


tively few from the lower classes wished to, or were able to, 
avail themselves of this privilege." The moral code was high. 
It contained the three cardinal requirements—love of God, love 
of virtue, and love of man. Theoretically, the chief duty of 
the ancient Egyptian was to show charity and hospitality to all ; 


*“ Tf the schools wherein scribes obtained their instruction were really open to all, 
and the career of a scribe might be pursued by anyone, whatever his birth, then it 
must be said that Egypt, notwithstanding the general rigidity of her institutions, pro- 
vided an open career for talent, such as scarcely existed elsewhere in the old world. 
. .. . In Egypt alone of ancient states does a system seem to have been established 
whereby persons of all ranks, even the lowest, were invited to compete for the royal 
favor, and by distinguishing themselves in the public schools to establish a claim for 
employment in the public service.” (RAWLINSON, History of Ancient Egypt, Vol. I, p. 


569.) 
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practically, the exercise of this duty was limited to members of 


his own class. The official classes were really the only privi- 
leged people in the realm, and they looked with great contempt 
upon those beneath them. The slaves were utterly out of con 
sideration. Custom and religion, the social controls of antiquity, 
allowed little sympathy between classes, and interclass assimila- 
tion could not occur. The union of sucha group was necessarily 
mechanical and artificial; no true social unity was possible. 
Nor did Egypt make an effort to assimilate her conquered 
people. She had no desire to spread her civilization, and made 
little attempt to bring about an understanding between herself 
and her tributaries. A remarkable exception to this policy, 
however, is shown in the treaty of peace which was concluded 
between Ramses II. and the Hittites, and which is still preserved 
sculptured on the temple of Karnak. The humanity of the 
document is striking, and indicates a great change in the attitude 
of the Egyptian toward the foreigner. The Hittite prince is 
called the ‘‘Great Prince,” instead of the ‘ Vile Chief of the 
Khati” as formerly, and an eternal peace is declared with the 
establishment of perfect equality and reciprocity between the 
two peoples. The treaty contains a declaration of friendship, a 
reciprocal obligation to avoid in future all grounds of hostility, 
and a perpetual truce between both peoples. It was placed 
under the guarantee of the gods both of Egypt and of the Khati.’ 
Yet practically no assimilation took place between the Egyptians 
and the peoples with whom they came in contact. To sum up: 
the type of assimilation occurring within Egypt was strictly 
aristocratic; little interclass assimilation took place; hence the 
result was partial. The only unity attained was that caused 
by the consciousness of reverencing the same ruler and wor- 
shiping the same gods throughout the entire group. This 
assimilation is typical of that occurring within other oriental 
empires. 

2. Assimilation in Greece.—It was left for Greece to give the 
earliest striking instance of assimilation on a large scale. ‘Greece 
first taught the world liberty and the dignity of man,” says 


*MASPERO, Zhe Struggle of the Nations, p. 401. 
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Renan.'' Thus the Greeks were the people who first perceived a 
faint glimmering of the humanitarian idea — the idea of looking 
upon man as man, not merely as the member of a certain group. 
To this idea was due the wonderful amount of assimilation 
which was accomplished by Greece on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, and the very fact that she was able to accomplish this 
mainly through colonization rather than through conquest shows 
how far above Egypt Greece had risen in the scale of civiliza- 
tion. 

As in Egypt, the beginnings of Greek history show us every- 
where a ruling people in control of subject races. Thus the 
Dorians in Sparta were a mere armed garrison compared with 
the conquered people—the Helots and the Periceci, who out- 
numbered the Spartans, in the former case, twenty to one, in the 
latter, three to one.* They had come as conquerors into the 
valley of the Eurotas and forced into servitude those whom they 
subjected. Throughout Greece, according to Strabo, the Greeks 
either Grecianized or exterminated all the peoples among whom 
they settled The Athenian democracy, like all the other 
Grecian democracies, allowed the franchise to only a small 
minority of the population. The citizen population of Athens 
was twenty-one thousand, the slave population was four hundred 
thousand, and the resident aliens or Metceci ten thousand, at 
the end of the fourth century B.C.4 These latter could acquire 
land in Attica only by special vote and were liable to special 
taxes. They were obliged to choose a patron (frostates) as an 
intermediary between them and the state, and only through this 
patron could they approach the courts. Still, this tolerance of 
the stranger, slight though it was, marks a great advance on the 
original attitude of the Greek toward the foreigner. At first the 


* History of the People of Israel, Vol. 1V, p. 232. 

*WILSON, 7he State, p. 63. 

3GUMPLOWICZ, Der Rassenkampf, p. 340. 

4Census taken under Demetrius Phalerius (317-307 B. C.). Mr. Clinton inter- 
prets the first and last numbers to include only adult males, while the slave number 
includes women and children as well. His interpretation has been questioned by 
eminent authorities. See GRore, Vol. X, p. 298, note 3; also CurTivus, Vol. II, p. 654, 
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Greek as well as the Egyptian regarded the stranger as a being 
of another species, fit therefore only for abuse. In all the Grecian 
democracies class lines were rigidly drawn. The barrier separat- 


ing the slave from the free man was practically insurmountable. 


Though broken down occasionally in isolated instances later 
in Grecian history, it was generally kept intact. There was little 
fellowship feeling between the master and the slave. To his 
owner the slave was hardly human. The citizen ranks of the 
Greek republics soon became divided into two great classes, the 
rich and the poor. ‘Each of the Greek cities is in fact divided 
into two, one the city of the poor, the other the city of the rich,”’ 
says Plato.’ All the wealth was in the hands of a few individuals 
possessed of colossal fortunes. This concentration of landed 
property led to wars, as at Lacedemon in the days of the 
Messenian war.? In several of the towns the rich had taken this 
oath: ‘I swear to be the enemy of the people and to dothem all 
the harm in my power.”3 The “people” of course did not 
include the slave class, those who really supported the state.* For 
during the many struggles that occur between the rich and the 
poor the great numbers of slaves go grimly on in their task of 
producing the wealth which furnishes the bone of contention 
between the two parties. 

The social and political struggles in Greece, however, served 
a good purpose in that they precipitated the extension of Grecian 
dominion and the widening of the sphere of Grecian influence. 
Many, finding things unpleasant at home, migrated to the 
neighboring shores of Asia Minor, and the islands of the A‘gean. 
The individualistic turn of the Greek, his longing for self-expres- 
sion and freedom, led him to break through the customary rule 
and tradition that bound him to his native land, and to seek new 
scenes. Thus Greek colonization which was to pave the way 
for Rome’s universal dominion began. By means of her colonies, 


"PLATO, Republic, iv, 423 (Jowett, 111). 

* ARISTOTLE, Politics, v, 7 (Jowett, 160). 

3 LAVELEYE, Primitive Property, p. 161. 

4“Slaves and Metceci supported, the citizens conducted, the state."’ (WILSON, 
The State, p. 60.) 
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Greece spread her thought and culture over the shores of the 
Mediterranean and accomplished an intellectual conquest, the 
results of which have been much more lasting than any mere 
territorial conquest by force of arms. Assimilation by coloniza- 
tion was possible only after assimilation by conquest had pro- 
duced permanent groups which had attained a relative degree of 
stability and developed a strong race-consciousness. Such 
groups were early formed by the Greeks, and it was the senti- 
ment of solidarity among them which made so successful the 
extension of their dominion beyond the mother-country. Their 
strong individuality made it possible for them, not only to 
maintain that individuality amid new surroundings, but also to 
influence the strange peoples among whom they settled, with 
very little effort. Egypt did not colonize beyond establishing 
military garrisons. She had not reached the degree of civiliza- 
tion necessary to this new method of socialization. Assimilation 
through colonization is much more rapid than that caused through 
conquest, for there is not, to begin with, the strong antagonism 
between the people in contact which is bornof war. The Greek 
colonists established themselves in countries having a sparse 
population of lower culture than their own, hence assimilation 
to Greek civilization was rapid, acting as it did under the two 
laws: (1) that the higher culture tends to prevail over the lower ; 
and (2) that the resistance to assimilating forces is less, the less 
compact the grouping of the passive element. The strange 
peoples were easily influenced by Greek example and were 
encouraged to adopt Greek life in all its details. Thus the pro- 
cess of assimilation was begun both consciously and unconsciously 
on the shores of the Mediterranean under favorable circumstances. 

The Greek colonies were politically independent of the 
mother-country and had no formal union among themselves. 
Each colony was an independent power. The mother-city kept no 
hold on her colonies. Emigrants on starting out got the consent 
of the city gods and carried with them fire from the public 
hearth of the city. The mother-city supplied them with a 
leader whom they could recognize as the founder of their colony. 
Tradition weakened as the colony grew and became more and 
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more self-sufficing. The colonies, however, while lacking politi- 
cal union, were united by a distinct sentiment due to their com- 
mon Hellenic blood, common religion, common traditions, and 
common civilization. The most famous of the colonies were 
perhaps Miletus and Ephesus. Miletus became the mother of 
over eighty colonies, sending her sons as far as the Nile, and 
even establishing a colony at Massalia, which afterward became 
Marseilles. In a word, to use Cicero’s phrase, an Hellenic hem 
was woven about the barbarian lands of the Mediterranean 
during the eighth and seventh centuries before Christ." Develop- 
ment went on more rapidly in the colonies than in the mother- 
country, and the colonies produced some of the greatest names 
in Greek history. Alceus and Sappho, the most famous of 
Greek poets, were natives of Lesbos; the schools of the two 
oldest Greek philosophers, those of Thales and Pythagoras, were 
established, not on the soil of Greece, but in the colonies —one 
in Asia, the other in Italy. The people of Locri were the first 
of the Greeks to possess a body of written laws, for the ordi- 
nances of ‘ Zaleucus,” their lawgiver, were said to have been 
written in 664 B. C., forty years earlier than the laws of Drako.? 


The process of Hellenization was not arrested when Greece 
herself ceased to be self-governing and fell a prey to conquerors. 
Rather it went forward more vigorously than ever after both 
the Macedonian and the Roman conquests. 


The political weakening of Hellenism did not lessen its influence as a 
factor in civilization. The diffusion of Greek manners, customs, and speech 
did not slacken during the second century before Christ. About the year 
100 the Phoenician language almost disappears ; Greek wholly supplants it 
in inscriptions. The powerful protectorate that Rome held over the countries 
of the East did not extend to intellectual, moral, or religious matters.3 

When Alexander became master of Greece and the East, 
visions of universal empire rose before the mind of the great 
conqueror. Ambition was his master-passion, and had he lived 
he would, no doubt, have carried his arms into Italy, Gaul, and 


* WILSON, State, pp. 77-82. 
?GROTE, History of Greece, Vol. ILI, p. 194. 
3 RENAN, History of the People of Israel, Vol. 1V, p. 234. 
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Spain. His motives were first of all personal; love of glory and 
power dictated his acts. Yet he conceived a scheme for the 
organization of his empire which testifies to his greatness and 
indicates how far ahead of his time he was. Assimilation was 
to be induced through sympathy and interest. Mixture of races 
was to be encouraged, and intercourse was to be greatly facili- 
tated. He treated the conquered with consideration ; he wished 
to place them on a level with his own people. Persians were 
received into the army, and Alexander’s court was composed of 
Asiatics as well as Europeans. The conquered were allowed, 
nay encouraged, to imitate the conquerors, and since it was to 
their advantage to do so, they adopted the strange language and 
customs with avidity. In order to join Alexander’s army or 
court, it was of course necessary to learn the Greek language. 
Not only did Alexander thus spread the Greek tongue and cul- 
ture, but he improved the countries he conquered and introduced 
western methods of enterprise. He grasped the great truth 
that homogeneity is essential to the stability of a vast empire, 
and he perceived that it could be attained only by overcoming 
race-antipathies through much contact and intermarriage. This 
idea was, of course, directly antagonistic to the exclusive policy 
then prevailing. So Alexander in colonizing refused Aristotle’s 
advice, ‘‘to behave to the Greeks as a leader or president or 
limited chief, and to the barbarians [ non-Hellenes | as a master,”* 
and pursued the opposite course of treating Greek and “ bar- 
barian”’ alike, for he saw that by this method only could race- 
antipathy be overcome. Had he followed Aristotle’s suggestion, 
race-antagonisms would have been emphasized. Here he shows 
himself more progressive than the leading political thinker of his 
age. ‘His endeavor to overcome their antagonism [he is 
speaking of the Greeks and Asiatics] is one of his undying 
merits,’ says Holm.? No doubt Alexander’s concern was to found 
a stable empire rather than to uplift humanity by broadening 
the views of mankind. Yet, whatever the motive, the method 
he used could but cause the expansion of human sympathy 
* GROTE, of. cit., Vol. X, p. 204. 
?HoLM, 7he History of Greece, Vol. III, p. 386. 
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beyond the narrow boundaries of race and the extension of 
consciousness of kind. describe him... . as bent on 
the systematic diffusion of Hellenic culture for the improvement 
of mankind is in my judgment an estimate of his character 
contrary to the evidence,’’* says Grote. But this is only a half- 
truth. For he was ‘bent on the systematic diffusion of Hellenic 
culture,” though the motive probably was zot ‘the improvement 
of mankind.” Nor do the facts substantiate Grote’s further 
statement that in Alexander’s scheme ‘the purpose of coloniza- 
tion was altogether subordinate; and that of Hellenizing Asia, as 
far as we Can see, was not even contemplated, much less realized.’’? 
But does not his following sentence show that Alexander had 
the intention of Hellenizing the Asiatics? ‘At the time of 
Alexander's death there was comprised in his written orders given 
to Kraterus, a plan for the wholesale transportation of inhabitants 
both out of Europe into Asia and out of Asia into Europe, in 
order to fuse these populations into one by multiplying marriage 
and intercourse.”3 Alexander realized that there would be 
interaction, no doubt, between the two peoples, but he felt that 
the predominant influence would be that of the Greek, owing to 
his superior culture. The Hellenization of Asia could not be 
“realized’’ by Alexander, in the few short years of life allotted 
the great conqueror after his career of victory began. Through 
his efforts, however, a mighty impulse was given to assimilation 
in Asia. His great schemes were scarcely started when they fell 
through, owing to his early death, and thus the first real attempt 
in the history of the world to found a universal empire* came to 
naught, and for a long time confusion instead of fusion resulted. 
Even had Alexander lived, he would probably not have accom- 
plished his purpose, for the material basis for such a union as he 
contemplated was not at hand. Intercourse such as is needed 
to facilitate assimilation was not then possible, owing to the lack 
of inventions which furnish us with means of easy communica- 
tion and transportation. Alexander’s ideas, however, were not 


* GROTE, of. cit., Vol. X, p. 204. Ibid., p. 207. 3 Jbid., p. 203. 
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born to die unfruitful, for to them, undoubtedly, the rapid Hel- 
lenization of the East that followed his death was due. Renan, 
referring to Alexander’s conquest, says: 

The most surprising result of the Greek conquest is the depth of the 
traces it left behind. It was not an ephemeral march through foreign coun- 
tries, as were too often the campaigns of Napoleon. Its consequences were 
lasting; they may be compared to those of Roman conquest. The divisions 
which followed the death of Alexander, unlike the majestic unity of the 
Roman empire, hinder us from realizing the changes that followed the Mace- 
donian expedition. To this very day the Greek church inherits this suprem- 
acy. It owes its title to the successes of Alexander, as the Latin church owes 
hers to Roman conquerors." 

Thus, after prolonged contact, the Greek and the “ barba- 
rian” were brought to view each other with some degree of sym- 
pathy instead of antipathy. Through the fellow-feeling which 
then arose, the gulf which formerly separated the strange races 
was spanned. This spread of fellowship feelings made the 
assimilation possible which prepared the way for Roman domin- 
ion in Asia. The great work of Greece lay in the assimilation 
which she accomplished outside the mother-country, in the 
lands peopled by her colonists. Greece took a great stride for- 
ward when she replaced the idea that all outside of Greece were 
barbarians by the idea that all are men—human beings, irre- 
spective of race. Yet within each little Grecian group the 
humanitarian idea had not advanced far enough for the slave to 
be regarded as fellow-man. Class lines were still rigid; differ- 
ences instead of likenesses were accented; the forces of dissimi- 
lation held in check those of assimilation. Still Greece presents 
a great advance in civilization over Egypt, which had not attained 
sufficient stability to engage in the enterprise of colonization. 
Greece's mission was to pave the way for Rome. 

The Roman conquest and consequent empire would have been impossible 
if the field had not been prepared for new ideas by Greek colonization, which 
disseminated the views of Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, Socrates, and the Stoics, 
which enlarged sympathy and fellow-feeling.? 

3. Roman assimilation— How now did Rome carry farther 
the process of assimilation so well started by Greece? By the 

* RENAN, History of the People of Israel, Vol. 1V, p. 177. 
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time Rome was ready to try her experiment of universal empire, 
the humanitarian idea had developed to such an extent that 
race-antipathies were somewhat overcome.* The mission of 
Rome, says Professor Rudolf von Jhering, was to show the 
triumph of the principle of universality over that of national 
unity.2, That Rome was able to do this was owing in a large 
measure to the assimilation that had been brought about on the 
eastern and southern shores of the Mediterranean by Greek 
colonization and trade. Men were not wholly hostile to each 
other as of yore, and because of the spread of sympathy and 
consciousness of kind yielded readily to new ideas and feel- 
ings. The Roman empire gives us the first instance of one of 
Novicow’s “groups of civilization,”’ but its union was imperfect, 
and it had but a brief existence. Yet, transient though it was, 
this group of civilization created an ideal which European 
nations have never been entirely able to forget. It will, too, 
surely lead to the formation of a new group, prophesies Novi- 
cow, which, however, must be constituted on a plan allowing a 
degree of justice infinitely greater than that granted by Rome. 
The political unity of the civilized world which Rome accom- 
plished, and which Greece was not able to effect, caused assimi- 
lation on a far larger scale than the world had yet seen. This 
assimilation prepared the way for the spread of Christianity, 
which called to itself the whole human race, and whose very 
essence was to teach that toward the stranger, toward the 
enemy, man owed the duties of justice and even of benevolence. 
Without the fact of the Roman empire the propagation of the 
new faith would have been difficult, for it would have come in 
contact with numerous local and national gods, whose power the 
dominion of Rome alone had been able to weaken.‘ Moreover, 
Rome’s partial assimilation of the barbarian tribes on her bor- 
derland was the guarantee for the preservation of civilization in 

*“T am a man, and nothing which relates to man can be a matter of unconcern 
to me,”’ says Terence. 

? Geist des rimischen Rechts, Vol. I, p. 1. 

3 FUSTEL DE COULANGES, Ancient City, pp. 522, 524. 
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the chaos that followed her downfall. Most true it is that this 
assimilation of the barbarians was the necessary prologue to the 
next scene in the great world-drama—a scene at first of anarchy, 
seemingly a retrogression to the ages before the golden days of 
Greece and Rome; yet a scene which finally resolves itself into 
a picture of social order far more complete and just than any 
given by these ancient states. Rome’s work, like that of Greece, 
was thus a preparation for the next step upward in human 
progress. 

The population of Rome had from the first a miscellaneous, 
heterogeneous composition. It is the view of Niebuhr that the 
original inhabitants of Italy were overcome by tribes from the 
mountains of Abruzzo, whose names have been forgotten.’ First 
conquest, then amalgamation, in Italy as in Greece, is the order of 
the story. Rome began as a city state that could be crossed in a 
day’s march. All her citizens could thus come to vote, but after 
her expansion it was, of course, impossible for all to come to the 
seat of government to cast their votes. Rome followed up her 
conquests by colonization, as the best means of causing assimi- 
lation and strengthening her power. The colony was sent out 
as an outpost of the army to help hold in subjection the con- 
quered territory. It came out from Rome duly chartered and 
set up its rule with great pomp and solemnity by the celebration 
of religious rites. All this show impressed the barbarians tre- 
mendously and inspired them with fear and awe of the new- 
comers. Rome’s main agent in assimilating these rude tribes 
was religion. Compelled by force and urged by fear, they soon 
adopted the gods of the Romans and along with them the cus- 
toms and thoughts of their conquerors. Language as an assimi- 
lating agent was of far less importance in the ancient world than 
religion. Of course, through mere contact the language of the 
victor was imposed to some extent on the conquered. Inter- 
course was necessary. The slave must learn to understand his 
master. But in those days, when so much stress was laid on 
differences, the victor did not object to differences in speech. 
Very little understanding of the language was necessary for the 


*NIEBUHR, Romische Geschichte, p. 28. 
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adoption of the strange religion. In fact, rites and ceremonies 


conducted in an unknown tongue have a peculiar power. Awe 
and a sense of mystery are inspired by this use of a strange 
tongue. Instance in this regard the practice of the Romish 
church still kept up. At a time when education was not a ques- 
tion of the day, the matter of language was not of vital impor- 
tance. Hence the readiness with which the Romans of the 
eastern provinces of the empire adopted Greek, the language of 
the vanquished, is readily understood. The half-civilized peoples 
conquered by Rome yielded easily to Roman influence and sug- 
gestion in obedience to the law of contact of superior and inferior 
culture, just as in the East the Romans themselves, under the 
sway of the same law, had to bow to the higher civilization of 
the vanquished Greeks. Indeed, Greece lost little by becoming 
a Roman province. The life of a citizen of Athens was dis- 
turbed but slightly by the Roman conquest. Greece benefited 
by the change. For the establishment of peace in the basin of 
the Mediterranean by Rome greatly facilitated the Hellenization 
of the Orient. Soon Greek became the literary, judicial, and 
commercial language of this part of the Roman world. Latin 
did not contest the ground with Greek in the East. 

The colony not only accomplished the assimilation of strange 
peoples, but it accelerated assimilation among the Romans them- 
selves by weakening class antagonisms, through the privileges 
granted to the colonist. The colony was the first successful 
assault upon class prerogative. The government at Rome saw 
that inducements were necessary to entice a good element into 
the colonies. Rights were therefore granted in the colonies 
which it would be impossible to obtain at home. The tempta- 
tion of advancement in the social world led many to emigrate to 
the colonies. At home a plebeian, in the colony a patrician. 
Nor did the colonist lose his Roman citizenship by adopting 
provincial life, but could still exercise his rights when visiting 
the imperial city. Land grants were given every emigrant. 
Thus in 422 B. C., when a colony was founded at Labici, in 
Latium, fifteen hundred plebeians, fathers of families, were 
sent out, and each obtained the dima jugera. In 369 B. C. two 
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thousand colonists, established at Satricum in Latium, obtained 
two and one-half jugera apiece. After the victory of Veii, which 
doubled the territory of Rome, the senate allotted to every col- 
onist seven jugera. In 200 B. C., after the return of Scipio from 
the conquest of Carthage, lands were distributed among the sol- 
diers.*. So extravagant had these land grants become that by the 
time of Nero half of Roman Africa belonged to six proprietors ! * 
Seneca thus complains of such land monopoly (Letter 49): 

A country which once contained a whole people too narrow for a single 
individual! How far would you drive your plow if the boundaries of a 
province may not limit your estate? Its rivers run for one man; and from 
their source to their mouth their vast plains, once powerful kingdoms, are 
your property. 

At first the Roman provinces were granted no political rights, 
but later the franchise was extended to certain classes of the 
conquered peoples. In 212 A. D. Caracalla bestowed the full 
franchise of Rome on almost every freeborn provincial who did 
not already possess it.‘ 

Thus the Roman city developed from age to age. At first it contained 
only patricians and clients; afterwards the plebeian class obtained a place 
there; then came the Latins, then the Italians, and finally the provincials. 

. Then all the cities gradually disappeared, and the Roman city, the 
last one left, was itself so transformed that it became the union of a dozen 
great nations under a single master There was now but a single name, 
a single country, a single government, a single code of laws.5 

All free men were made Roman citizens, and the very fact 
that this step could be taken shows how much assimilation had 
already taken place. That the leveling of Rome with the prov- 
inces had begun long ere this is shown from the fact that the 
emperors were often chosen, not from Italy, but from the prov- 
inces. Trajan was a Roman citizen born in Spain. Hadrian 


* LAVELEYE, Primitive Property, pp. 169, 170. 
* Jbid., p. 172. 3 Quoted by LAVELEYE, Primitive Property, p. 172. 
4“ Finally, when eight or ten generations had sighed for the Roman franchise, 
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and Marcus Aurelius were also natives of Spain. Yet, even 
after the bestowal of the franchise on the provincials, the dis- 
tinction between a Roman citizen at Rome and one at the prov- 
inces did not disappear. Away from the central government the 
provincial had no means of learning its doings from day to day. 


Nor could he participate in its workings. Provincial sentiment 
influenced but slightly legislation at Rome. The cities and 
provinces had no other means of defending their collective 
rights than by putting them under the protection of a patrician 
resident in Rome, who cou!d know but little of the actual con- 
ditions in the provinces, and who could, therefore, not be a very 
intelligent adviser on provincial affairs. 

The assimilation produced by Rome, both at home and in 
the provinces, was only partial, designedly and necessarily so. 
Civilization was a class affair, the possession of the minority of 
the population. Interclass assimilation was not encouraged, 
indeed, was rarely attempted. Patricians had little sympathy 
with or interest in plebeians. The rights of the patrician were 
pretty well guaranteed throughout the empire, but the patricians 
formed a very small proportion of the whole number of inhabit- 
ants. As to the slaves, who were numerous, they remained 
entirely outside the pale. Since, therefore, the majority of the 
population in the provinces was a slave class, to whom little or 
no assimilation was possible and to whom a change of masters 
was quite an indifferent matter, the Roman provinces fell an easy 
prey to the barbarian leaders. Moreover, as the lower classes 
had not been assimilated with the higher, who were the sole pos- 
sessors of civilization, when the upper classes began to die out, 
the highest thought the world had yet attained perished with 
them. Roman law lost the jurisconsult, while it retained the 
notary. Art kept the mason, but lost the architect. As the 
Roman empire owed its existence to the fact that a certain 
amount of assimilation had already been consummated among 
the races of which it was composed, so its downfall may be ina 
measure attributed to the fact that Rome neither desired to carry 
the process to its perfection nor could have done so had she so 
desired. She was restrained, not only by her own ideal of class 
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authority, but also by the fact that means of easy intercourse 


were not then available. 

It may be well to here characterize briefly, according to the 
principles enunciated in the foregoing chapters, the assimilation 
of the ancient world. Though Greece and Rome show great 
advance in the power of assimilation over that possessed by the 
oriental monarchies, in general they may all be classed together. 
The type of assimilation was aristocratic, with the ideal of loy- 
alty, unity of faith, and class authority prevailing. The method 
was coercive, the attack being made by persecution, and the 
response given through fear. The main agents in the process 
were custom and religion, and the chief obstacles were: (1) the 
dominant ideal of social unity; (2) the difficulty of intercourse ; 
(3) and such strong class antipathy that interclass assimilation 
was not possible. The result was, of course, but partial assimi- 
lation and the establishment of unions so imperfect and unstable 


that they could not persist. 


VI. ASSIMILATION DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


With the influx of the barbarian tribes into Italy after the 
fall of Rome, it seemed, indeed, as if civilization were lost, as if 
all that had been created by Greece and Rome were to sink in 
ruins. Now recur wars of conquest like those which preceded 
the great civilizations of Greece and Rome. But the striking 
difference between the race wars of the fifth century A. D. and 
those of the tenth century B.C. is that the barbarian tribes 
encountered a high culture, which became the determining factor 
in the civilization that resulted from the meeting, whereas in the 
case of the pre-Grecian race wars no such culture was at hand. 
It was yet to be evolved. The Germanic nations were thus pre- 
pared for civilization by long centuries of contact with Rome, 
and were already influenced by Roman ideals when their career 
of conquest began. The armies which invade the Roman empire 
are leagues of clans. The lesson that combination is a neces- 
sary principle of warfare, as is also elective, rather than arbi- 
trary, leadership, has been learned. Three centuries after 
Tacitus the most famous clans of his time—the Chatti, the 
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Chauci, and the Cherusci—have been swallowed up in larger 
organizations. The new groups are the Franks, the Saxons, 
and the Alamanni. These are not ethnical names, but names 
which suggest, rather, military organization. The “ Frank” isa 
warrior, a wanderer; the ‘“‘Saxon”’ is a swordsman (Sahsman); 
the ‘‘Alamann”’ a stranger, or invader. The very fact that each 
of these groups, a heterogeneous mass, is able to hold together 
suggests that much assimilation has already taken place among 
the various Germanic tribes. The principle of organization in 
these new groups is quite different from that in the clan. 


There age and ancestry rule all. The leader is naturally the 
oldest man. Here youth and ability are potent. The oppor- 
tunity for the hero and hero-worship has arrived. The war chief 


becomes the leader. He is chosen for his prowess, not for his 
parents.’ Among the Teutonic tribes the war chief is called the 
heretoch, or host leader. Childeric, Clovis, Alaric, Hengist, and 
Horsa were all war chiefs.?, ‘“‘Clovis and his successors go by 
the clan title of Merowings,” says Jenks. ‘But this is a polite 
fiction; the relationship of Clovis to Meroveus, if Meroveus ever 
existed, is unproved and unprovable.’’3 The Teutonic idea of 
political organization was the primitive one of a military union 
only. When brought into contact with Rome, the Germanic 
tribes could not appreciate the high development the state had 
there reached. Though, in obedience to the law that lower cul- 
ture must yield to higher, the barbarian conquerors adopted the 
civilization of the Romans, in some matters the adoption was 
bound to be but nominal. True assimilation in many things 
was impossible, owing to the incapacity of the conquerors to 
appreciate all they found. Though the barbarian conquerors 
accepted the political system of the Romans ; though the Ger- 
mans did not try to destroy the old population or the old laws; 
though they did not thrust their customs on the conquered 
people, but rather tried to force the adoption of the strange 

*M. Fustel de Coulanges has shown how the old Teutonic blood-nobility disap- 
peared before the new military organization. (JENKS, Law and Politics in the Middle 
Ages, p. 76.) 

* Jbid., pp. 73-7- 3 Shid., p. 77. 
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culture,’ the Teutonic personal system of government was incapa- 
ble of blending with the Roman impersonal system at once. So 
the old organization kept up was but a shadow of the old Roman 
system. The Merowingian king was little more than a war chief. 
His kingdom was to him as a piece of private property. The way 
in which the Frankish kingdom was parceled out in family set- 
tlements illustrates this. He understood plunder, but not that 
the revenues of the kingdom should be used for the common 
good. M. Fustel de Coulanges has shown that the word for 
“state” (vespublica), so common in the Roman documents, soon 
disappears from the Frankish ones, otherwise so slavishly imita- 
tive. Does not this prove that the idea of ‘“‘state’’ was not 
grasped by the Franks ?? 

In the early Middle Ages assimilation among the Germanic 
tribes was not difficult, owing to the fact that there was no 
fundamental race-difference between them. Attractive forces 
were more powerful among them than repellent. There was thus 
between them that potential resemblance which is the necessary 
psychic basis of assimilation. Since all these races had reached 
practically the same culture stage, adjustment of slight differ- 
ences was easy, following the law that the nearer the races in 
contact approach the same culture stage, the easier will be the 
assimilation. For example, the Schwabenspiegel of the thirteenth 
century, which becomes the popular lawbook of the south Ger- 
mans, is based on the Sachsenspiegel of the north Germans. 
That the Germanic tribes were essentially alike is evidenced by 
the ‘‘ Nibelungenlied,’”’ which presents the picture of a homo- 
geneous civilization, composed though it is of Norse, Flemish, 
Burgundian, and Gothic saga. The great epic was not written 
down until the thirteenth century, but it preserves traditions 
from the earliest times.* 

The story of the incorporation of Saxony into the Frankish 

*Theodoric urged the Gaulish provincials to cbey Roman customs and put off 


barbarian ones. He ordered the Jews in Genoa to hold fast to everything conducive 
to old Roman civilization. (“The Fall of the Western Roman Empire,” Zdindurgh 


Review, July, 1899.) 
2 JENKS, of. cit., p. 80. 
FISHER, Zhe Medieval Empire, Vol. I, p. 145. ‘Jbid., p. 52. 
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empire offers the best illustration of early Middle Age assimila- 


tion following the wars of conquest. The Franks, the most 
successful of the Teutonic tribes, soon made the Roman empire 
of the West a Frankish dominion, though they adopted much of 
the culture of the vanquished Romans. They then entered upon 
a career of conquest which ended only with the death of Charles 
the Great. In the assimilation of the tribes which followed 
every conquest the church was the great instrument, and the 
method adopted was coercion. The Saxons resisted longer than 
any other race the attempts of the Franks, but finally they too 
succumbed. The conditions of the peace show the ideal of 
assimilation that existed. They were, that the Saxons should 
accept Christianity, and become one people with the Franks." 
Both the Frankish religious and political systems were imposed 
upon the Saxons. Baptism was enforced at the point of the 
sword. Fines were exacted for heathen prayers and offerings by 
fountains and streams, and in groves. The observance of Sunday 
was enjoined. Saxon hostages were educated in Frankish cloisters 
and then sent back to spread their views among their own people, 
and the monasteries established throughout Saxony thus became 
radiating centers of Frankish influence. The ideal of Chris- 
tianity—-the brotherhood of man—was a powerful force in 
blending these warlike tribes. The “Heliand,” a poem of the 
ninth century, reflects the fusion of the new religion with the old 
barbarian creed, and shows that Christianity in its purity could 
not in the nature of things be adopted by these rude peoples, 
without absorbing the color of their concrete northern mythol- 
ogy. In this poem Christ appears as the leader of a comitatus, 
and the disciples are his comites.? In 802 Charles ordered the 
law of the Saxons to be written down with such alterations as 
were made necessary by the incorporation of Saxony into the 
Frankish empire. Indeed, the period of conquest in west 
Europe, that of Charles Martel, Pepin the Short, and Charles 
the Great, corresponds to the period of law-producing activity. 
During this epoch were produced the laws of the Alamanni, the 
Bavarians, the Frisians, the Thuringians, and the Saxons. Thus 


' FISHER, of. cit., p. 85. * Jbid., pp. 88, 89. 3 Jbid., p. 88. 
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from the contact of races progress results, says Jenks.‘ The 
interaction in the process of assimilation that was going on 
between the Franks, who preserve best the traditions of the 
Roman empire, and the various Teutonic tribes, is shown in the 
gradual fusion of the principles of the old Roman law— those 
of uniformity and obedience—with the principle of individ- 
uality appearing for the second time in the world’s history in the 
political system of the Teutonic tribes. From this union, which 
it took centuries to consummate, our modern political system 
was born. Charles did not care to interfere with Saxon customs 
so long as they did not conflict with his political or religious 
schemes. In matters affecting Saxony the emperor was guided 
by the advice of Saxons. The assimilation between the Saxons 
and their conquerors was so complete that about a century after 
the death of Charles, Henry the Saxon became monarch at the 
death of Conrad the Franconian, and for one hundred and five 
years the Saxon dynasty ruled Germany.’ 

By the thirteenth century assimilation among the Germanic 
tribes had progressed to such a degree that the whole of Europe 
was held under the sway of one social order—that of feudalism. 
Unity of opinion on the two important matters, God and king, 
had been established. But, as this social system, for the sake 
of its own existence, could not allow further fusion, it put a stop 
to the process of assimilation for the time being. The feudal 
system was founded on the principles of personal obedience and 
land-ownership, and formed an intermediate stage or connecting 
link between the ancient and the modern state. The Teutonic 
king of the Middle Ages is at first a war chief, says Jenks, and 
the state is a band of warriors.3 Then the king becomes main- 
tainer of order within his realm. The medieval kingship is at 
first purely elective. But it soon becomes hereditary, for the 
king always had large domains before his election, and what 
more natural than that his son should inherit his kingship along 
with his possessions? Next the king becomes judge. Through 
the feudal position of the medieval king, the fief is a judicial as 

"JENKS, Law and Politics in the Middle Ages, pp. 10, 11. 

? FISHER, of. ctt., Vol. I, p. 94. 3 JENKS, of. ctt., p. 86. 
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well as a military unit. Finally the king becomes administrator. 
The Middle Age state was limited to the king and those who 
had sworn fealty to him. The territory consisted of their fiefs. 
The limitation of military service to the immediate vassals of the 


king left the state a narrow institution, which could not include 


all the members living in the same territory. Since feudal ideas 
prevented assimilation between classes, the most numerous part 
of every community was left out of direct participation in 
government and defense. How much the feudal system retarded 
assimilation is shown by the slow amalgamation that took place 
between the Normans and the Anglo-Saxons in England after 
William’s conquest in 1066. Though the feudal system as 
established by him in England’ was less rigid than that on the 
continent, yet it was largely responsible for the non-assimilation 
of the two peoples for a long time after the invasion. Henry 
II. weakened the system when he struck a blow at the military 
colonies established by William for holding down the people. 
He expelled all the foreign mercenaries who had been employed 
in the colonies and destroyed no fewer than three hundred and 
seventy-five, some say one thousand, of the castles which had 
been used as garrisons for the soldiers.* After this, assimilation 
went on more rapidly. Yet the segregation of merchants and 
traders in separate communities from the English towns hindered 
intercourse, and consequently assimilation, until far down into 
the age of modern history. It gradually came about that more 
communication was necessary, and convenience dictated the use 
of the same language. So the Normans at last adopted the 
language of the native majority, though not without influencing 
it themselves, and from the fusion we have the English of today. 

In the early centuries of the Christian era, during the epoch 
of barbarian conquests, assimilation of the different Germanic 

*“ When King William summoned the knights of all his followers, or, as the Ang/o- 
Saxon Chronicle puts it, ‘All the land-owning men of property there were over all 
England, whosesoever men they were, and made them swear oaths of fealty to him 
against all other men, he was enlarging the boundaries of the state and marking an 
epoch in its history.” (JENKS, of. ci¢., p. 93.) 

*CLARK, Medieval Military Architecture, Vol. 1, p. 60; quoted by CUNNINGHAM, 
Alien Immigrants to England, p. 28. 
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tribes followed rapidly. But when feudalism fastened its iron 
grasp on all of Europe, assimilation was practically stopped. 
Society became fixed in definite grooves; classes were then as 
separate as ever before in the world’s history. Hence the 
feudal system with its concentration and isolation was a hin- 
drance to progress. During the ages of feudalism there were, 
however, two unifying influences, the Roman Catholic church 
and the Holy Roman Empire, the first real, the latter but a 
fiction, yet a powerful factor. The church taught the brother- 
hood of man irrespective of classes, and the subjection of all men 
to God. It was the church, too, that gave impulse to the two 
great movements that shattered to some extent the feudal sys- 
tem and gave occasion for the further work of assimilation. 
These were the crusades and in the late Middle Ages immigra- 
tion from land to land on account of religious persecution. The 
crusades, which gave a common impulse and a common cause 
for union among men all over Europe, irrespective of class or 
nationality, may be regarded as the first assault upon the social 
order of medizval Europe, for by the numerous contacts they 
occasioned they reawakened powerful unifying forces. During 
the late Middle Ages and the early period of modern history 
immigration appears as the second great disturbing element in 
feudal society. At the time of the Reformation, and later, 
religious persecution impelled foreigners to settle in England, 
not that they were attracted to England, but that they must go 
somewhere, and England was most accessible. One great cur- 
rent of immigration flowed into England from the Netherlands 
in the time of Alva and, one hundred and twenty years later, 
another, after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis 
XIV. The immigrants brought with them knowledge of textile 
arts, and so influenced industry. There was interaction and 
exchange in some things, but the incoming people always 
adopted the national ideal of liberty and government, and Eng- 
land assimilated the new people readily, owing to her strength 
of national character. 

Religion is the chief assimilating agent during the whole of 
the Middle Ages, and at the dawn of modern history it becomes 
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more potent perhaps than ever. Persecution is the chief means 


of bringing the agent to bear, and in some countries, as in Spain, 
it has been employed so effectively that the uniformity of 
thought it has induced has proved the doom of the nation. 
Assimilation, which started in well after the barbarian conquests, 
was retarded by the institution of feudalism. During the long 
ages when the feudal system held sway, in spite of the isolation 
which this engendered, European society was united by the feel- 
ing of reverence for a common God, with his earthly representa- 
tive in the pope, and of devotion to a common emperor. The 
Roman Catholic church and the Holy Roman Empire were the 
bonds which held Europe together and made possible the next 
advance in the history of civilization. The crusades were the 
first step in the movement which culminated in the destruction 
of the institution of feudalism and the rise of modern states. In 
brief, religion was the chief assimilating agent, persecution the 
means of assimilation, and feudalism the obstacle to assimilation 


during the Middle Ages. 
SARAH E, Simons. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
[Zo be continued. | 
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A DUTCH COOPERATIVE EXPERIMENT. 


A Book of seventy-six pages, with eight supplementary 
pages of highly instructive statistical diagrams, contains the 
English translation of a volume published by Mr. J. C. Van 
Marken on the occasion of the Paris Exposition. It describes, 
with numerous half-tone illustrations, a social experiment, or 
group of experiments, on a relatively minute scale, to be sure ; 
but the theory that has inspired them, and the degree of success 
which they have attained, make them well worth attention. 

The industrial companies of Hof van Delft consist of : 

1. The Netherlands Yeast and Spirit Company, Limited, with a 
capital of $560,000. It has applied the system to be described 
since 1870. 

2. The Netherlands Oil Company, Limited, with a capital of 
$750,000, and experience of eighteen years with the experiment. 

3. The Glue and Gelatine Factory, with a capital of $80,000, 
and with ten years’ application of Mr. Van Marken’s system. 

4. The Van Marken Press, of which the author speaks with 
most enthusiasm, although it is in extent, capital, and number of 
workmen the least important member of the group. In this 
enterprise the author has been able to apply his ideas most 
radically and, as he thinks, most successfully. 

The four companies are distinct and independent legally, 
but the offices and shares are so largely in the hands of the same 
people that they are virtually operated in accordance with a 
single program. The particular features of the Press may be 
described after the more general system has been outlined. 

The author’s own statement is the best epitome of the 
operations which his theories have inspired, viz.: 

The mother-idea which directed the following social organization may be 
summed up as follows: 

In the existing state of society man’s life traverses three stages. 

First he demands his daily dread, the means of his immediate material 
existence, for himself and for the family which, according to the law of 
nature, he has the right to procreate. 
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Then he seeks to insure his daily bread, the material existence of his 
family, in all normal circumstances of life, as well as in all its unforeseen crises. 

His material existence being insured, he exacts, and has the right to 
exact, something beyond: the deautifying of life, the raising of the moral and 
intellectual level, recreation. 

In the existing state of society it is impossible for the mass of mankind 
to attain the latter, too difficult to arrive at the second, often even at the first 
stage. 

In the existing reciprocal relation between capital and labor, it seems to 
me to be the duty of one who has found through favoring circumstances, or 
who has created by his own energy, a company of men around him, co-work- 
ers in a commercial! or industrial aim—it seems to me the duty of the 
employer to aid his subordinates by every means at his command, his heart, 
his intellect, his money, to attain that highest stage which alone makes 
human life worth the living. 

My conviction is that in so doing the employer will make no sacrifices. 
But if he needs must make them, be it from the material or the moral point 
of view, let him make them up to the limits of his capacity. /¢ zs Ais sacred 
duty. 

Then follows a chart of the experiment in its various details. 


We reproduce it in full: 


SCHEME OF THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION, 
I. WORK AND WAGES. 
A. BASES OF WAGES. 
(a) Minimum. 
1. Wages in relation to local wants. 
(46) Classification. 
2. Wages according to kind of work. 
ADDITIONS TO WAGES. 
(a) Premiums. 
3. Premium for extra work. 
4. Premium for skill. 
5. Premium for zeal. 
6. Premium for codperation. 
Insurances. 
7. Premiums paid by the company. 
Gratuities. 
8. Rewards for exceptional merit. 
Profit-sharing. 
g. Individual share of profits. 
10. Collective share of profits. 
11. Special share of profits. 
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BASES OF Hours OF LABOR. 
(a) Duration of work. 

12. Normal work time (sixty hours weekly). 

13. Limitation of overtime, of night work, of Sunday labor, 
(4) Holidays. 

14. Minimum, three days a year. 


Il. MATERIAL INTERESTS. 
A. SUPPORT DURING NORMAL CIRCUMSTANCES OF LIFE. 


(a) Regulation of the budget. 
15. Payment of a fixed sum weekly. 
16. Quarterly balancing of wages and premiums. 
Savings. 
17. Voluntary savings bank. 
18. Compulsory savings bank, 
Share in the company's capital. 
19. Parts of shares. 
Hygiene and safety in the factory. 
20. watch committee. 
21. Fire brigade. 
22. Refreshment room. 
23. Baths. 
24. Working costumes. 
25. Wardrobe. 
Cobperation Collective Property Co., Ltd.’’). 
26. Workmen's dwellings. 
27. Allotment gardens. 
28. Grocery stores. 
29. Haberdashery and clothing store. 


B. SUPPORT IN CRITICAL TIMES. 
(a) Sickness. 

30. Wages paid for eight weeks. 
31. Compulsory sick club. 
32. Voluntary mutual-aid society. 
33. Material and moral support of the family. 
34. Sister of charity (lay); sick attendant. 
Accidents. 
35. Dressing ward. 
36. Ambulance class. 
37. Wages paid until recovery. 
38. Material and moral support of permanent invalids. 


(c) Marriage 
39. Partial withdrawal of compulsory savings. 
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Accouchement. 
40. Partial withdrawal of compulsory savings. 
Old age. 
41. Total withdrawal of compulsory savings. 
42. Retiring pension at the age of sixty. 
Death. 
43. Insured capital. 
44. Total repayment of compulsory savings. 
45. Widows’ funds. 

(g) Fire. 
46. Collective insurance. 

(hk) Unforeseen circumstances. 
47. Advances on wages. 

SUPPORT OF THE COMMUNITY. 

(a) Budgets of the institutions. 
48. Fund for common purposes. 


Ill. INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL DEVELOPMENT. 


A. TEACHING AND CARE OF CHILDREN. 
(a) Children in generai. 
49. Playground. 
50. Surveillance of school attendance. 


51. Scholars’ festivals; prizes. 
52. Prize for excellence founded by British bakers. 
53. Children’s library. 
Children under six years of age. 
54. Kindergarten (Froebel’s system). 
Boys of twelve to eighteen. 
55. School of manual work. 
Little girls of six to thirteen. 
56. Knitting school. 
(e) Young girls from thirteen to sixteen. 
57. Sewing school, 
(/) Girls of over sixteen — mothers of families. 
58. Sewing, mending, and cutting-out classes. 
59. Domestic economy classes. 


APPRENTICESHIP. 

(a) Apprentices in general. 
60. Repetition classes. 
61. Gymnastic classes. 
62. Students’ excursions. 
Apprentices in the workshop. 
63. Professional course. 
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(c) Young clerks. 
64. Grammar and correspondence classes (four languages). 
65. Bookkeeping class. 
66. Class in commercial law. 
C. INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT FOR ADULTS. 
(a) Reading. 
67. Public library. 
68. Van Marken library. 
69. Reading-room. 
70. Circulating portfolios of periodical literature. 
(6) Meetings. 
71. Conferences. 


IV. SPIRIT OF COMRADESHIP AND COMMUNITY. 


A. PLACES OF RECREATION. 
72. ‘Agneta Park.” 
73. ‘The Villa.” 
74. ‘‘The Tent,” summer casino. 
75. “The Community.” 
B. FE&TES, MEETINGS, CLUBS. 
(a) Fétes. 
76. The festival day of the community. 
(6) Musical societies. 
77. Harmonic (band). 
78. Symphonic (orchestra). 
79. Choral society. 
(c) Athletic clubs. 
80. “Sparta,” gymnastics and fencing (young men). 
81. “Olympia,” gymnastics (young women). 
Rowing, skating. 
Skittles. 
Billiards. 
Archery. 
Rifle shooting. 
. Tourning. 
(2) Meetings. 
88. Meetings for promotion of codperation. 
89. Magic lantern; lantern lectures. 
go. Concerts. 
g!. Theater, elocution. 
92. Balls. 
(e) Exhibitions, competitions. 
93. Flower, garden-produce, and allotment shows. 
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94. Athletic sports. 
95. Exhibition of manual work. 
96. Permanent industrial and social exhibition. 
C. FAMILY RECREATION. 
(a) Féte days, family gatherings, sickness. 
97. Games and toys at the disposal of families. 
Vv. SOCIAL UNDERSTANDING AND AGREEMENT. 
A. SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
(a) Lirectorial organizations. 
98. Section, “interests of the staff.’ 
g9. Social secretariat. 
100. ‘The Factory Messenger.” 
(4) Representatives of the staff. 
101. The “ Kernel.” 
Chamber of higher employés. 
Chamber of clerks and overseers. 
Chamber of labor. 
The “ United Committee.” 
The committee for material interests. 
The finance committee. 
The committee for intellectual interests. 
The committee for recreation. 


B. SOCIAL MANIFESTATIONS. 


(a) Emblems. 
103. Banners, ensigns, flags. 
(4) Homage. 
104. “ The Old Guard.” 
105. Honorary members of the staff. 
106, Service cross; the Book of Gold. 
107. Public funerals. 
One might gather from this prospectus that the Agneta Park 
community is either a Rasselas’ Happy Valley actually discov- 
ered, or a paper scheme to which nothing corresponds in reality. 


Apparently the truth is something between these extremes. 
There is nothing in the experiment which can properly encour- 
age the class who are dreaming of a social system in which 
everybody can get something for nothing. Nothing is distrib- 
uted in the community which is not first produced by the com- 
munity. There is no double pay for half work. On the other 
hand, there is extensive recognition of the principle that the 
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responsibilities of industrial codperators do not cease with the 
discharge of legal obligations in the economic process. The 
principle of coéperation is carried into all the interests of the 


community. 

The body of the book consists of details in explanation of 
the 107 specifications in the above chart. It is not practicable 
to summarize them, but a single sample section may be quoted, 
viz., 18, Compulsory Savings Bank: 


The premiums for zeal and codperation, and the share of net profits, are 
not paid entirely in cash to all the members of the staff. A part, according 
to the age of the person concerned, and to the number of his children, is paid 
into the ‘ Premium Savings Bank.” 

The following proportion of their premiums and of their share of profits 
is paid in by: 

Young men under eighteen (apprentices), gO per cent. 
Young men from eighteen to twenty-three, - 75 per cent. 
Unmarried men over twenty-three, - 50 per cent, 
Married men without children, - - 40 per cent, 
Married men with one child under fifteen, - 30 per cent, 
Married men with two children under fifteen, 20 per cent. 
Married men with three children under fifteen, 10 per cent. 
Only married men with four children under fifteen receive their premiums 
and their proportion of profits entirely in cash. 

Interest at I per cent. (4 per cent. annually) on the amounts paid into 
the compulsory premium savings bank is credited every three months to each 
depositor. The latter receives, at the end of each quarter, an abstract of his 
account. The revenue thus obtained may be taken once annually. 

Withdrawals take place on the occasion of marriage, the lying in of the 
workman's wife, when the depositor attains the age of sixty, and in case of 
death. In any of the other particular circumstances of life withdrawals may 
be asked for. The directorate decides whether these circumstances, as 
alleged by the workman, justify a total or partial withdrawal. 

This obligation to save has always had happy results, which have been 
generally appreciated by all those who have experienced them. Of late there 
are those who call for the abolition of this compulsory saving; such a pro- 
ceeding would certainly be equivalent to the suppression of the bank, and 
ought to be considered a most regretable fact. 

The advocates of this abolition pretend that the members of the staff are 
men enough to watch over their personal material interests and those of their 
families themselves. They forget that few individuals are strong enough to 
deprive themselves of the satisfaction of the daily wants of the family in 
order to put something aside in view of the extraordinary circumstances of 
life. Once obliged to do so, then the household expenditure is regulated on 
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the fixed weekly revenue, and the deprivation of a few pence is hardly felt. 
Besides, this method of saving allows young people to get married without 
making debts, which often weigh heavily and for a long time on the house- 
hold, and from which they often do not free themselves during a lifetime, 
having once contracted the habit. 


Deposits and interest, 1879-99, - . - - - £14.133 
Repayments, 1879-99, - - - - - - - : 10.070 
December 31, 1899, 264 persons had right to balance of - - 4.063 


It is needless to comment on the difference between the 
temper of Europeans and Americans toward arrangements that 
would here be called paternalistic. Whatever the merits of the 
scheme, it would certainly encounter more difficulties among our 
people than in Holland and Belgium. 

Although the organization of the Press differs in detail from 
that of the other companies, the founder’s account of the system 
there in operation may best indicate the spirit, and in some 
measure the results, of the whole undertaking. His own lan- 
guage will best tell the story: 

The articles of association of the Van Marken Press open with the fol- 
lowing declaration of the principles of the founders : 


That they consider /aéor in the Van Marken Press, Limited, as a co-un- 
dertaker, who has the right to co-discussion and co-decision of the interests 
of the company, according to the statutes of the present act. 

That the influence of capital — that is to say, of the amounts subscribed 
by the shareholders — upon the results of the undertaking, is limited by its 
amount, whilst the influence of intellectual and physical labor is unlimited in 
proportion to the will and zeal of the workman. 

That consequently the shareholders cannot justly claim more than a lim- 
ited share of the profits— greater in proportion as the profits are more uncer- 
tain and the risks greater — as opposed to the unlimited just claim of labor. 

That it is desirable to gradually transfer to labor the co-proprietorship 
and finally the sole proprietorship of the means of production, that is to say, 
the shares in the company, which end the undersigned propose to attain by 
means of saving the profits allotted to labor, against repayment to the share- 
holders of the amounts subscribed. 

In accordance with these principles the first article of the statutes stipu- 
lates: 


That the company is an association of capital and labor which undertakes 
the execution of all work connected with the printing industry, with the 
intention : 

1. Of paying in the first place to the associate workpeople a salary fixed 
for the adult at a minimum which, in the judgment of the associates, appears 
necessary to supply the modest but reasonable needs, according to the local 
circumstances of the time, of a workman’s family of normal size. 

To reserve in addition, to the associate workpeople, all the profits of the 
company after the services of capital have been rewarded, as follows : 
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2. Of assuring to the capital of the company a modest interest and at the 
same time an equitable return for the risks to which the founders’ capital is 
exposed in the founding of a new undertaking, as well as for the risks to 
which the capital remains exposed by the nature of the business. 

3. Of transferring the property in the capital of the company in succes- 
sion to those who shall participate regularly in its work, by means of the sav- 
ings of profits allotted to the associate workers. 

The business is managed by three very capable clerks in the yeast fac- 
tory, who give up to it their leisure. 

The management is under the control of one or several commissioners, 
and provisionally under my own. 

The directors as well as the workmen and clerks are reckoned as associ- 
ate workers, nominated as such by the ‘‘Council of Labor,” consisting of the 
managing directors, the commissioner (or commissioners), and one delegate 
or more of the working associates. Before the nomination every working 
associate is asked to give his opinion on the candidate. 

The associate workers, after one or two years’ service, becoming sharehold- 
ers, they acquire the right of being present at the general meetings, of tak- 
ing part in the deliberations, and of voting. All shareholders have one vote 
per five shares, up to the maximum of six votes. 

The distribution of profits is regulated as follows: After the deductions 
necessary for redemption of buildings and plant, 6 per cent. of the paid-up 
capital is paid to the shareholders as interest and premium for risk. If the 
profits in any year or years do not suffice to pay this dividend, or any part 
thereof, the other participants will have no claim to any profits during the 
succeeding years, until all the arrears of dividend on capital at the rate of 6 
per cent. per annum have been paid to the shareholders. 

The figure 6 per cent. is open to discussion. One may raise it to 7, 8, Io 
per cent., or more, according to the nature of the business and the contingent 
risks, without destroying the principle of the limitation of the rights of capi- 


tal. 
The remainder of the profit is thus divided : 25 per cent. to the directors, 


for management; 50 per cent. to the associate workers (directors, clerks, 
workmen) #70 raza to their wages; 3 per cent. to the commissioners, for con- 
trol ; 12 per cent. to the founders, for services rendered. 

One-half of this 12 per cent. is reserved to those who have contributed by 
their advice to the foundation of the business; the other half, to the original 
shareholders who exposed their capital to the acute risk involved in the foun- 
dation of a new enterprise. The rights to this share of profits are personal ; 
on the death of one having these rights, his share returns to the associate 
workers. By this time one founder's share has returned in this manner. 

The final ro per cent. is at the disposal of the general meeting, and will 
be utilized for the advancement either of labor interests in general or of the 
associated workpeople in particular. 

The share of profits reserved for shareholders, founders, and the final ro 
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per cent. at the disposal of the general meeting are paid in cash. But the 
share coming to the associate workers, to each of the directors and workmen, 
is paid partly in cash, according to the age and the number of children of 
each; the rest, being at least 50 per cent., is deposited in the profit savings 
bank, and each time that the amount standing to the credit of a depositor 
reaches the sum of I00 florins, the holder of a numbered share, drawn by lot, 
is repaid the sum of 100 florins against the transfer of the share to the deposi- 
tor. 

What has the Van Marken Press become under this system today, that is 
to say, eight years from its foundation? It has become the most important 
printing-office in Delft. Its turnover of 18,300 florins in 1892 has grown year 
by year to 44,700 florins in 1899. The number of workmen shareholders has 
advanced from seven to thirteen. Their minimum salary is 12 florins, whilst 
the average wage of a compositor in Delft is generally g florins. After eight 
years 195 of the 250 shares at 100 florins which constituted the share capital 
have been paid off to the capitalist founder at par, and have passed into the 
hands of labor in its different forms (management, hand labor, and control). 
Probably in two years more, that is to say, after ten years of existence, the 
motto ‘‘ Through labor, for labor,”’ will be realized: the shares of the capitalist 
founder will be entirely redeemed. 

The moral influence is enormous, the zeal general and complete. One 
striking fact is to be noted: at the general meeting of last year the workmen 
shareholders made the proposal, signed by all, to double the salary of the 
directors; it was voted unanimously. 

In conclusion I must still draw attention to one point of extreme impor- 
tance in this organization. Three shareholders have left for various reasons ; 
two have died; thirty-one shares are today in the hands of third parties, 
strangers to the printing works. It is evident that it will not stop there. 
Others will leave or die. In twenty, thirty, or forty years all the workmen, 
directors or actual workmen, holders of the shares, will have disappeared from 
the printing works, taking their shares, leaving them as an inheritance to their 
children, selling them. Then we shall have again capital and labor sepa- 
rated one from the other, perhaps one against the other. What will have 
been definitely gained by the system ? 

Nothing, certainly, if you stop at the simple transference of the shares. 
But as soon as the last share has passed from the hands of the original share- 
holders into the hands of labor, we must begin anew the work of transference 
in the same order of the numbered shares as at the first transmission. And 
after this second transference will come the third, and soon. So that the last 
profits will always be used to expropriate, for the profit of the acting work- 
men, the shareholders whose capital has had the greatest number of years of 
service, whose shares bear the oldest date of the last transference. 


For complete details of this variation of the codperative 
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ideas the reader must be referred to the book itself. It is not 
now in order to discuss the strength or the weakness of the plan 
as an economic device. We have a single suggestion to offer, 
however, from the purely sociological standpoint. 

Recurring to the “Scheme of the Social Organization” 
(p. 81), we find in it rather remarkable provision for each of the 
six divisions of human needs: health, wealth, sociability, knowl- 
edge, beauty, and rightness. The feeling must grow upon the 
critic, however, that the level of life which the scheme contem- 
plates does not rise above the esthetic. The morality seems to 
be predominantly that of things and bodies. The goods of the 
soul provided for are not more refined than those to be appraised 
at last by eye and ear. In short, there is notable and regretable 
absence of a distinct and frank religious element. One need 
not be a bigot nor a zealot, one need not mean by religion any 
credal formula, but one is not a whole man if life can seem com- 
plete without including enthusiastic devotion to a good above and 
beyond all that the other life-categories contain. It may be 
answered that we are dealing with a scheme of economic distribu- 
tion, and that religion is an individual matter with which industrial 
oganization should not interfere. But this particular scheme of 
industrial organization really assumes social interest in all the 
goods of life. It amounts to a social partnership in a complete 
life-program, It would be a much more completely balanced 
scheme if it provided for at least as much codperation in pro- 
motion of religion as it contemplates in the enjoyment of art. 

ALBION W. SMALL. 
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THE CULTURE AGENCIES OF A TYPICAL MANU- 
FACTURING GROUP: SOUTH CHICAGO. 
INTRODUCTION. 

THIS paper attempts to cover an inductive stuay of data 
gathered in South Chicago during the year 1900-1901. In so 
far as generalizations are indulged in, 1 have sought to make 
them follow from the facts. Of course, I have had some 
hypotheses from the beginning as guiding principles. One would 
never get to the end of such an undertaking without them and 
would get nothing for the chief result. My working thesis has 
been that the culture phase of any community, and of this one 
in particular, is a most important factor in its whole life. As 
such it demands investigation. The study is therefore cultural 
rather than economic in its chief aspect. I want to describe and 
appraise, to the best of my ability, all those agencies or influences 
at work in this community which make for the highest and best 
life. 

The community studied appears to be essentially a typical 
manufacturing group. It is such in that it depends almost wholly 
upon the business of manufacture. The whole population 
depends directly or indirectly upon that line of enterprise. 
Under sec. iii I will indicate its typical character by a compara- 
tive study of other manufacturing populations. 

There are, however, some modifying factors of the culture 
agencies. The latter are conditioned on and limited by grosser 
factors. The spiritual phases of a social group are grounded on, 
correlated with, and conditioned by certain physical, ethnic, 
social, and economic elements, just as the mind of man is cor- 
related with and qualified by the physical organism. This seems 
evident if we will but ask ourselves how men who work twelve 
hours per day, and for it receive $1.50 to $1.80, have time or 
energy for self-culture, or the means to procure it if disposed to 
do so. Thus both time and wage enter as conditional factors 
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of the culture-life. It could be easily shown that sanitation and 
food likewise bear on that life. But this will appear in the course 
of the paper. 

I do not expect to exhaust these conditions in this study. 
In the nature of the case, with such a broad field of investigation 
and limited time, one investigator could not do so. Much more, 
there exists as yet scarcely any organized knowledge relative to 
this community, and the amount of work devolving on the 
pioneer investigator is colossal in its proportions. To make an 
exhaustive study of what I call preconditions would be an appro- 
priate task in itself alone, which I hope someone will undertake 


and execute. 
CHAPTER I. CONDITIONING FACTORS OF CULTURE. 
SECTION I. PHYSICAL CONDITIONS. 


The center of the chief business portion of South Chicago 
is at Ninety-second street and Commercial avenue. It is about 
twelve miles southeast from the city hall of Chicago. What is 
now known as South Chicago is practically identical with the 


eighth ward, formerly the thirty-third. Only a portion of this 
large territory is contained inthis study: that portion comprised 
in voting precincts 6-29 inclusive, and bounded by Muskegon 
avenue on the west, Lake Michigan on the east, Seventy-ninth 
street on the north, and reaching south to about One hundred 
and sixth street. This region contains the bulk of the popula- 
tion, and contains essentially the manufacturing population which 


is of interest herein. 

Like the city of Chicago, this region rests on a strikingly 
low, flat plain, known to geologists as the Chicago Plain. The 
level of the lake is 581 feet above sea level. This plain here is 
naturally not more than six feet above the level of the lake. 
The immediate surface consists of sand and gravel cast up by the 
action of the lake. Beneath this is a stratum of glacial drift. 
The only considerable elevation is Calumet Heights, which are 
a stony ridge half a mile west of Commercial avenue, the crest 
of which rises some twenty feet above the level of the marshy 
surroundings. The whole of the region that is undrained is 
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submerged in water during wet seasons. The land topography is 
dreary and unattractive. The view of the lake is cut off from 
most of this territory by the steel mills, which have a lake fron- 
tage of 5,200 feet, the whole of which property is surrounded by 
a high, tight board fence. South of this onthe lake front stands 
the silver smelting and refining works, adding a further obstruc- 
tion to the view of the lake. 

The Calumet river empties intothe iake at about Ninety-first 
street, having arrived there from a southerly course in the main. 
Its existence furnishes the reason for the location of the great 
manufactories and elevators. It has made South Chicago what 
it is by reason of its depth and width, which render it suitable 
for shipping. The channel is 200 feet in width and 20 feet in 
depth. It accommodates vessels over 400 feet long, 50 feet 
beam, and 20 feet draft, as far inland as One hundred and sixth 
street. Congress recently voted appropriations to extend this 
depth as far as One hundred and twenty-second street. With 
the series of breakwaters proposed by the United States civil 
engineer in his report for 1896, South Chicago would afford one 
of the most commodious harbors on the great lakes. 

Climatic conditions may be learned from the accompanying 
table of meteorological data of the United States Weather Bureau. 

In regard to health, the climatic and topographical factors 
make certain diseases more or less predominant. But perhaps 
the strongest factor in the production of special diseases is that 
of local conditions. In the summer months location, unsanitary 
conditions, heat, and sometimes polluted water codperate toward 
generating special forms of sickness, which will be noted under 
the head of ‘ Vital Statistics,” sec. iii. In general, consumption 
pneumonia, typhoid fever, and diseases of the heart and nervous 
system run pretty evenly through the year and are similar to 
those of the whole city of Chicago, and hence may be considered 
the standard diseases of the place. 


SECTION II. THE POPULATION. 


The inhabitants of South Chicago are scattered over a very 
wide region. This region comprises the thirty-third ward of 
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1900, the eighth of 1901, which contains 13,091 acres. The six- 
teenth ward (1900), for instance, has an acreage of 473, witha 
population of 64,860. The population of the thirty-third ward, 
as given by the United States census of 1900, was 51,892. The 
Chicago school census of the same year records it as 48,216. 
There is thus a difference of 3,676 inhabitants in these reports. 
The United States census is no doubt the more correct. It has 
generally proved itself to be more accurate for the whole city of 
Chicago. If the school census is approximated on the basis of 
the school population, there are reasons why, in South Chicago, 
the results of the United States enumeration should be both larger 
and more correct than the city enumeration. In a manufactur- 
ing place it is natural that there should be an excess of males 
over females. This is true of the newer communities of the 
West, where many of the operatives are young single men from 
rural regions or foreign lands. In this particular locality not 
only unmarried men are imported, but a large number of Euro- 
peans who are married, but who either precede their families until 
they can afford to send for them, or else remain in America but 
a few years and then return to Europe. Here also reside 
transiently a considerable number of sailors and railroad men. 
While the thirty-third ward covers over 13,000 acres, the bulk 
of the population is settled on less than one-fourth of this area. 

I have considered the population residing in the immediate 
neighborhood of the steel mills, iron furnaces, smelting works, 
and shipyards, and participating directly in their activities, as 
constituting an organic community capable of being a unitary 
object of study. Windsor Park might seem to be a part of the 
community, since it is more or less a continuation of a line of 
population verging along the shore of Lake Michigan. But it is 
quite another community. Much of its population has totally 
different interests, business, and life. Irondale, Hegewich, 
Parkside, and other groups of inhabitants are more or less 
detached from the principal population of the ward. 

If we take a retrospect to the year 1890, and consult the 
United States census for that year, we find in this ward a total 


population of 26,039. Of this number of inhabitants 14,495 
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were males, 11,544 were females, 17,978 were under twenty-one 
years of age. There were 12,956 who were native-born and 
13,083 who were foreign-born. Of native white males from five 
to twenty years of age there were 2,744, and of native white 
females of the same age there were 2,695. Of foreign white 
males there were 1,458, and of females 1,359. Colored males 
number 3, females 1. 

At the time of writing, an analysis of the census report for 
1900 has not become available. The best substitute for that is 
the analysis of the city school census for 1898. In that year 
the total population of the ward was 46,692. Of these persons 
23,044 were under twenty-one years of age. There were of 
foreign-born children, males, 1,172; females, 1,038. Of native- 
born children there were, males, 12,346; females, 12,008. The 
number of persons from six to twenty were, males, 7,127; 
females, 6,858. 

For purposes of precision and convenience in this study the 
precinct becomes available. When taken by precincts, as given 
by the school census of 1900, the distribution of population is 
shown in this table: 


TABLE II. 

PRECINCTS. POPULATION, PRECINCTS. PopuLaTion, 
6 - - - - 1,918 Brought forward - 25,485 
8 - - - - 2,406 | 20 - - . - 872 
9 - - - 2,803 | 21 - - - 880 
Io - - - S268 - - 1,106 

- - - 2,388 | 23 - - - 861 
I2 - - - 1,683 | 24 - - - 1,578 
13 1,792 | 25 774 
14 - - . - 1,366 | 26 - - - - 1,288 
15 - - - 1,285 | 27 - - - 748 
16 - - 1,807 28 - - - 1,439 
- 1733 Total - - 38,112 

Forward - - 25,485 


The distribution of population by nationalities throughout 
the various precincts is given in Table VI, taken from the cen- 
sus of 1898. 
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The most congested section of South Chicago lies between 
the railroad tracks and the steel mills north of Ninety-third 
street. The density of this portion may be represented graphi- 
cally on the basis of precincts. The accompanying map is 
self-explanatory. The numbers represent the density per block 
within the shaded precinct. 

On the basis of the eleventh census it is possible to compare 
the population by nativity with that of other manufacturing 
regions. I have chosen Pittsburg, Pa., and Lowell, Mass.; the 
one a community manufacturing iron and steel products, the 
other cotton and woolen goods. The strength of the ten chief 
nationalities of each of the three communities, Pittsburg, Lowell, 
and South Chicago, are shown in Tables III, 1V,and V. A scru- 
tiny of these tables reveals the following facts: Pittsburg con- 
tains but 30 per cent. of foreign-born persons to Lowell’s 44 per 
cent. and South Chicago’s 42 percent. But the difference is 
seen to be not so very important in amount. In Pittsburg the 
Germans, English, and Irish are the leading foreign populations 
numerically, being 4.7, 4.2, and 3.3 per cent. respectively of the 
whole population. The native population represents 69.2 per 


TABLE III. 


Total, | F, | Native. | German English.| Irish. | Polish, | Welsh. Russian| Scotch.:| Ital. Hun, 


73,289 | 165,328 | 11,338 | 10,243 7+923 2,516 2,279 | 2,137 | 1,899] 794 
Per Cc. 30.7 69.2 | 14-7 4.2 | 3-3 1.15 | 1.05 0.95 | 0.85 °.79 


TABLE IV. 


| | | 
Total. F. B.t | Native. Irish. English. Scotch, Italian, | French. Swedish| Ger. Rus. 
271696 | 34,601 43,095 | 15,742 | 12,672 
erc. 4-5 | 55-4 | 20.2 16.3 


TABLE V. 


Danish, Eng. | Sco. 


Total. | F. B. | Native. Polish. |German Swedish| Irish, | Can. 


.776 | 12,583 | 17,193 | 5,682 | 4,637 | 2,227 | 2,073 266 | [an 
er c, 42.2 | 19 15.5 7.1 6.9 d .88 | 


*F. B., foreign-born; Hun., Hungarians; Can.NF, Canada and Newfoundland; 
Ger., Germans; Sco., Scotch; etc. 
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cent. In Lowell, while the native-born population equals almost 
55.5 per cent., the Canadian, Irish, and English people are the 
dominant foreigners, representing in their order 20, 16, and 5.2 


per cent. In South Chicago almost 58 per cent. of the people 


are native-born, while the Poles, Germans, Swedes, and Irish fur- 
nish 19, 15.5, 7, and 6.9 per cent. respectively of the foreign 
element. In both iron and steel populations of Pittsburg and 
South Chicago, therefore, the Germans and Irish are prominent. 
In Pittsburg the Poles are about one-sixth as strong as the Ger- 
mans and one-fourth as strong as the English. In Lowell they 
do not appear as one of the ten chiet populations. In South 
Chicago they are about one and one-fourth times as strong as 
the Germans and almost twenty-four times as numerous as the 
English. In Pittsburg Swedes do not appear in this list; in 
Lowell they stand sixth among the foreign nationalities; in 
South Chicago they are the third in number. In general it may 
be said, therefore, that South Chicago is typical in the amount 
of its foreign-born populaticn, and, as might be expected, pos- 
sesses its own variations in the nativity of those inhabitants. 
The sources of the population of South Chicago may be 
seen by a glance at the tables on distribution (Tables VI and VII). 
Twenty-four nationalities are represented here. This gives an 
adequate notion of the world at large from which the inhabitants 
come. The tables also reveal the numerical importance of the 
respective ethnic groups. Apparently the proportion of the 
chief national representatives has remained nearly constant 
during the last decade. There has been a marked increase in 
the ranks of certain Slavic peoples not before represented. This 
fact, as will be shown under ‘“‘ Economic Conditions” and “Social 
Agencies,” presents some labor and social disagreeabilities. The 
Germans, Poles, Swedes, and Irish are nearly balanced in num- 
bers. Of course, the motives for the immigration of these vari- 
ous peoples are varied. The great motive which lands them in 
this country is free America. Their friends and economic advan- 
tages of trade or labor draw them to South Chicago rather than 
to some other American point. For instance, the Willard Sons 
& Bell Co., manufacturers of car and locomotive axles and 
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TABLE VII. 


| 


AMERICANS, 


PRECINCTS, 
SweEpes. 


} 
| 


405 | 
155 
314 
314 
240 | 
416 
308 
330 | 
159 
431 | 
120 
245 | 
240 
178 
388 
292 
479 
716 


-| 6,053 621 8,298 |#0.586 | 4,530 


forgings, employ Scandinavians in that work. Hammer work 
is its chief feature, in which Scandinavians excel. Besides 
family, friendship, and local interests, which would induce set- 
tlemtnt in South Chicago, it must be noted that there has been 
a more or less general migration of Teutonic and Slavic peoples 
to the agricultural lands of the north central and northwest cen- 
tral states. This general movement is clearly exhibited in the 
diagrammatical representations of Gannett’s Statistical Atlas of 
the United States, Plate 16. 

Sex and age-—The accompanying table (Table VIII) shows 
conditions of sex and age. 

Conjugal conditions.—In respect to births, marriages, and 
conjugal conditions reports of the city do not discriminate for 
this locality. The police inform me that there is little marital 
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TABLE VIII? 


FouRTEEN TO Between Six AND 


Twenty-one YearS.| Fourteen YEARS, Unper Six Years. 


Att AGEs, 
PRECINCTS, 


| Female, 


| 


Male. | Female Female, Male, Female. Male, 


976 | 942 106 184 174 161 
1,402 1,277 116 260 283 312 
1,316 1,090 318 279 271 
1,554 | 1,249 ‘ 309 299 304 
1,200 | 1,042 259 216 273 
1,215 | 1,173 248 253 

869 | 814 197 205 
1,063 | 928 245 213 

685 | 681 94 96 

632 | 653 49 74 

894 | 913 4 E 130 146 

785 | 608 121 
1,007 716 200 

812 | 605 

494 | 378 

425 

447 
382 
773 
373 
602 
345 
644 
776 


trouble, and that divorce is relatively infrequent. Perhaps the 
Poles are most steadfast and freest from divorce, and the Swedes 
follow closely in this respect in sex fidelity. The railroad popu- 
lation, on account of its transiency, is least stable of all. There 
are many broken homes among railroad inhabitants. 

Deaths.— From Table IX, which is compiled from the bulle- 
tins of the city health department for the year 1900, the mor- 
tality from the various diseases for each month of the year may 
be learned. A comparison of the number of deaths given for 
this thirty-third ward with that for the whole city reveals the 
fact that this ward is healthier than the city at large. It has 
13.37 deaths per 1,000, while the city has 14.42 for each 1,000 
of its citizens. It must be remembered, however, that this does 
not distinguish the unsanitary localities; in which the health 
inspector assures me that the death-rate, especially that of 


* Chicago school census, 1900. 
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TABLE 


SErremper, 
Novemser, 
DECEMBER. || 


|5t,892|Do. |Do. | Do. |Do. 
7| | 59 | 38 | 50 
1. 14/1. 14/0. 73/0.96 
8 | 


Jung, 


Population 
Deaths from all causes ... 

Rate per thousand . bach 
Under one year ...... ..... 


tnd 


DEATHS FROM: 
Consumption 
Pneumonia 
Bronchitis . . 
Cancer..... 
Diphtheria and croup... 
Scarlet fever. . 
Typhoid fever... 
Influenza ......... 
Acute intestinal diseases — 
Under one year . wie 
Over one year........... 
Diarrheea! diseases 
Under one year 
Over one 
Nerve disease. . | | 5 4 | 
Percentage for whale | 03/1. 28 


infants, is much higher than in the more sanitary and less popu- 
lous districts. 


SECTION III. GENERAL SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 


Size of families —The latest general statistics for estimat- 
ing this factor are found in the United States census for 1890. 
At that time, with a total population of 26,039, the ward had 
4,799 families, the average size of which was 5.43 persons. I 
have no reason to think that the texture or quality of the popu- 
lation has changed since then in a manner to alter the size of 
families. From a count I made in ten Polish families the num- 
ber ranged from 3 to14. The average size was 7.5. The other 
Slavic peoples are likewise prolific. Germans and Irish stand 
next, and then come the Swedes. This agrees with the order 
given in Mayo-Smith’s work (Statistics and Sociology) relative to 


the same peoples. 

2. Housing. — By the same census we find that there were 
3,588 dwellings in the place. The number of persons to the 
dwelling was 7.26. This indicates that many houses contained 
more than one family. This is true today, and probably the 

*Compiled from Department of Health Bulletin for 1900. 
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same proportion holds. Flats are numerous. In the districts 
where unskilled labor resides houses of several stories have a 
family on each floor. Most families have a kitchen and sitting- 
room in one, a room kept as the parlor, and one or two bed- 
rooms. The majority of the houses in South Chicago are 
two-story frame buildings. Inthe Polish district there are many 
one-story frame dwellings. In the region between the mills and 
Exchange avenue, and from Eighty-fifth to Ninety-third streets, 
the streets have been raised from a few inches to six or eight 
feet above the level on which the houses were built. This is 
the old section of the place, and consequently the bases of 
nearly all of the houses, with the yards, rest several feet below 
the streets. The same is true on the east side wherever the streets 
have been raised. It would be a godsend to South Chicago to 
have a visitation of paint, since most of the old frame buildings 
have not been painted for years. 

3. Sanitation — Construed in its broadest sense to cover all 
the local conditions about a dwelling, it needs no unusual powers 
of imagination to see that the above conditions must bring evil 
consequences, First of all, the natural result of raising the 
streets has been to wall whole blocks of dwellings with ramparts 
of filling. It is impossible to drain individual properties prop- 
erly under such conditions. Furthermore, there is no general 
system of drainage provided by the authorities east of Ontario 
street and west of Exchange avenue. In the eastern district a 
few small regions have drainage. The flat surface of the coun- 
try militates against natural drainage. In Precincts 7, 8, 9, and 
10 large pools of stagnant water occupy the numerous sinks, 
and many dwellings stand in and over this water. The sanita- 
tion officer, Dr. Krieger, informs me that cases of typhoid fever 
are more frequent in these districts. Dr. Reynolds, health offi- 
cer for the city of Chicago, regards the region bounded by Mus- 
kegon avenue, Eighty-first street, the lake, and the river as one 
of the most unsanitary of the whole city. His words descriptive 
of the conditions are none too strong as given in the health bul- 
letin for October, 1900: 

Pools of stagnant water abound throughout the summer months; open 
ditches are clogged with silt, garbage, and refuse; privy vaults and cesspools 
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overflow the surrounding ground after every rainfall; decomposing animal 
and vegetable matter — from kitchen waste and dead animals — litters yards, 
alleys, roadways, and vacant lots; cleanly, healthful living is impossible on 
the sodden, filth-polluted soil [Infant mortality] was 70 per cent. 
higher than the average rate for all wards and 195 per cent. higher than that 
of the lowest —the third ward. 

4. Sewers.— Between Seventy-third and Eighty-seventh 
streets north of the river, and south of Ninety-fifth street west 
of the river, no general sewer system exists. Owing to the low 
surface, a lifting station was needed on the shore of the lake at 
Eighty-seventh street. The steel works defeated this project by 
closing the whole shore to the public as far north as Seventy- 
ninth street. Hence the residence district of Windsor Park, as 
well as the swarming region west of the steel works north of 
Eighty-seventh street, is without sewer facilities. Outdoor 
vaults are maintained, or indoor closets emptying into an outer 
cesspool. Where these are neglected, as they inevitably are 
when each family cares for its own, the soil is saturated with 
dangerous germs, and every rain carries the overflow into 
depressions and pools. The children use the soil for play- 
grounds and wade in the polluted ponds. South of Ninety-fifth 
street sewers are prevented by the city of Chicago, since they 
would empty into the river, and thence into the lake, to pollute 
the water supply. Leading citizens of South Chicago regard 
this policy as designed to drive this region into codperation with 
the extensive sanitary scheme of the city. 

There is a growing community consciousness on the subject 
of sewerage. During the first of the year 1901 the Dazly Calu- 
met opened its columns for opinions in answer to the question: 
“How can the interests of South Chicago be best advanced ?”’ 
Prominent citizens responded to the invitation and wrote interest- 
ing articles. In nearly all the articles attention was urged to 
the need of better sewer and drainage facilities. In the April 
elections the aldermanic campaign was fought chiefly over the 
sewer question. 

5. Garbage —This is deposited in boxes of the regulation 
city type, where the boxes have not been split up for kindling 
wood, and when it is deposited at all. Much of it goes into 
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yards and streets. The garbage conditions in general are bad. 

6. The water supply—The water supply of the towns of 
Hyde Park and Lake is closely bound up with the sewerage 
problem of the Calumet region. Commissioner McGann esti- 
mates that the refuse going into the Calumet river, and thence 
into the lake, is equal to the sewage of a population of more 
than 700,000. A wind from the west carries this out toward the 
Sixty-eighth street pumping station and pollutes the supply of 
water for 20 per cent. of the whole city population, and along 
with it that of South Chicago. 

7. Streets and sidewalks —In the business center streets and 
sidewalks are very good. On the east side, Avenues K, L, and 
M have been recently macadamized. West of the river streets 
and sidewalks are fragmentary in their provision. North of 
Ninety-second street, Escanaba and Exchange avenues, the two 
better residence streets of this section, are fairly well provided 
in both respects. Escanaba avenue is macadamized. Avenues 
between these and the steel mills as far north as Eighty-seventh 
street are fairly well cared for. Cedar blocks and macadam on 
Superior, and brick on Buffalo avenue, constitute the pavements. 
The sidewalks are also decent. North of Eighty-ninth street 
east and west sidewalks are poor, irregular in height, and often 
lacking. The cross streets are also deplorable. All streets in 
the Polish quarters, save one or two, are unpaved, and exist as 
mud and slush in wet weather. The sidewalks, also, are all 
heights, where they are present at all, from the ground level to 
several feet high, according as the buildings rest on or above 
the ground. 

8. Crime.—It is difficult to give anything of a specific 
nature under this head. Records of crime are not localized in 
the different wards of the city. The report of the city chief of 
police gives the number of arrests for the fifteenth police pre- 
cinct, which covers the community under discussion, as 1,171. 
Persons taken to the county jail were 44; those taken to divi- 
sion police court were 55. But no records show the results 
of the 1,171 arrests. Hence the matter is vague. Police Cap- 
tain Shippy is authority for the statement that there “has been 
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less crime committed in South Chicago than in any other dis- 
trict in the whole city during the past three years.’’* 

Prostitution is well known to exist. It is chiefly confined to 
Harbor avenue, where about a dozen houses are open to the pub- 
lic. South Chicago avenue is also thus infested. The inmates 
do not conceal the fact that they are systematically taxed in 
order that they may escape arrest. Each individual woman pays 
from $1.50 to $3 per week, and each house pays $15. The tax, 
it is believed, does not go into the city treasury nor get distrib- 
uted to the officers of South Chicago. Certain “bosses” in 
high places reap the benefit of the revenue. The inmates are 
indignant over the tax, since they feel that it is well-nigh pro- 
hibitive.? 

The fact that over two hundred saloons, some of which are 
bound to be relatively bad, exist in the region, is ground to 
suspect that there may be gambling also. Recently several 
rooms have been located where it is carried on. 

g. This section may be closed by an account of a special 
condition. In the eastern part of the region north of the river, 
near the Strand, and Green Bay and Mackinaw avenues, the 
recent importations of Slavic people have settled chiefly. They 
are principally men. They gang together in groups of thirty or 
forty and occupy some old building that no one else will use. 
I have reliable information that one hundred and fifty Croatians 
inhabit one house at Eighty-ninth street and Green Bay avenue. 
The method used is peculiar to the people. Perhaps three- 
fourths of the men are married and the rest single. The families 
are left in Europe. The horde of men procure a woman or two 
to cook for them. Sometimes it is the wife of one of the men. 
The woman is paid about $15 per month for this service. She 
buys what each man wants, cooks it for him, and settles with the 
market. Although not a public prostitute, the woman is often 
shared in common by the men. The men work twelve-hour 
shifts at the mills. Hence but half as many beds are needed 


* Daily Calumet, January 4, 1901. 
* My evidence is based on persona! visitation and the testimony of men of high 
Standing. 
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as there are men, and, therefore, the beds never grow cold. 
Many of the houses used violate the laws for tenement houses 
and flats as respects ventilation and light. The whole program 
is one repugnant to civilized instincts. 


SECTION IV. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


In treating this phase of the subject, all available data for 
forming a general picture of the economic life of the community 
will be presented. They will afford an approximately adequate 
measure of the means at the disposal of the inhabitants for 
obtaining culture. 

1. General commerce statistics —The shipping interests of the 
place are indicated by the custom house reports of South 
Chicago forthe year 1900: Entered from American ports, 1,212 
vessels with 1,928,889 tonnage; from foreign ports, 29 vessels 
with 27,173 tonnage. Cleared from this to American ports, 
1,233 vessels with 1,964,724 tonnyge ; to foreign ports, 76 ves- 
sels with 104,026 tonnage. In 1898 32,000,000 bushels of grain 
was loaded on vessels leaving South Chicago. In 1900 the 
amount exceeded 40,000,000 bushels. The port leads all the 
ports on the lake in the amount of the different classes of com- 
modities, such as provisions, dry goods, and hardware, reported 
as unclassified freight. Its receipts are 842,220 tons for last 
year. Buffalo had 668,831; Cleveland, 275,673; Detroit, 
234,482; Milwaukee, 225,124. 

The chief plant of the Illinois Steel Co., now a part of 
the great steel trust, is located here. The output of two of its 
principal products per year is 600,000 tons of finished steel 
rails, and 120,000 tons of steel plate. The open hearth depart- 
ment produces about 200,000 tons of ingots and castings per 
year. 

2. Occupations and wages.—The accompanying table contains 
a general statement of the chief manufactories and industries in 
relation to employés and wages. There are also numerous 
smaller plants, but this will convey the impression intended. 
Besides these industries, two railroads have terminals here, and 
one street-car company, which would add some 800 or 1,000 
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TABLE X. 


CoMPANIES CLASS’ FN. WaGES 


Iriquois Iron Furnace......... | Unskilled | 200 |$1 .50-$1.80 | 10-12-hr. day 

i —_" . | Skilled | 120 Avr. 2.25 | Piecework 
Willard Sons & Bell Co | Unskilled 40 | Avr. 1.65 Per hour 

= | Skilled | 150 |$2.00- S. Piece 

John Mohr & Sons.......... | Unskilled 30 | 1o-hr. day 
Shi | Skilled 70O | 2.00- 2.75 | 9-10-hr. day 
Chicago Ship Building Co... } | Unskilled 800 | 1o-hr. day 
Frog & Track Manufacturing Skilled 100 | 2.00- 4. | Piecework 

Co Unskilled | 75 10-hr. day 
Automobile and Cycle see Skilled 20 | 

Unskilled 40 

Silver Smelting & Refining Co..| Unskilled | 250 
Three malt houses............ } 100 | 
South Chicago Brewing Co.... | 30 | 
Reble Machine Works, work- Skilled 10 


Piece 

| 10-hr. day 
10-12-hr. day 
10-hr. day 
Per month 
10-hr. day 


° 


oo 


N 


Unskilled {| 30 | 5 10-hr. day 
Reble Machine Works, foundry. Molders 12] } . 2.75 | Piecework 
Skilled 5 | 10-hr. day 

} 
Robert Aitchison Co | Unskilled 10 |$1.50-$2.00 | 10-hr. day 


men to the number of employés. In the case of the ship- 
building company, the large number of men reported here are 
not employed the entire time. In that business it is impossible 
to ‘stock up” in advance as in other lines. Hence there may 
be periods when not more than 200 men can be worked. 
During several years in all industries labor has been relatively 
steady, and wages have been good. In the building trades 
work has been at a standstill and men have been idle, due to the 
recent strike in Chicago in those occupations. 

The size and importance of the steel works justify an 
extended report. Lists of inquiries, bearing on the nationality, 
classification, time, and wages of the employés, were addressed 
to the officers of the plant. The resulting statement is believed 
to be the fullest ever published. The subjoined table (XI) 
reveals eighteen nationalities represented among the 6,116 
employés. Twenty-five per cent. are Polish, 17 per cent. 
American, 13 per cent. Austrian, 12 per cent. Swedish, 11 per 
cent. German, 10 per cent. Irish; all others fall below 3 per cent. 
Seventy-three per cent. are naturalized citizens of the United 
States, and 27 per cent. are unnaturalized. Seventy-seven per 
cent. are English-speaking, and 23 per cent. are non-English 
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TABLE XL. 
ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY -— SOUTH WORKS. 


| Tora. NumBer | NATuRAL- EnGuisH- 

NATIONALITY. | Men Empovep. IZED. Sreakinc, | SPEAKING. 


American 1,067-17% 1,067 1,067 
English 193- 3% 175 
614-10% 
1,551-25% 
766-13% 
665-114 
} 251- 2% 
Swedish 760-12% 
Norwegian 50- 1% 
Danish 26 
21 
2% 
13 
13 


4,470 4,731 
73% 77% 


speaking. It would appear that the foreign people naturalize 
almost as fast as they learn the language of the country. 

The classification, average time, and average wage of the 
workers are given in Table XII. In Table XI the total number 


TABLE XII. 


i 


I, Sxutep Worxers. Numpgrs, AVERAGE 


NNNNNNNN WD 


Iron workers at blast furnace 567 
Steel workers at converting dept.... 
Steel workers at rail mill 

Steel workers at open hearth 

Steel workers at slab mill 

Steel workers at plate mill 

Steel workers at cement works 

Steel workers at foundries 

Steel workers at shop department... 
Steel workers at yard department... 


Il. Unsxittep WorKERs.. 


nT 
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of employés is given as 6,116. In this table of skilled and 
unskilled workers it foots up to 4,269. But beyond this are 
some 400 bricklayers ; almost the same number of “ handy men,” 
occasional helpers, chemists, superintendents, and clerks. The 
bricklayers receive 50 cents per hour for an eight-hour day, 75 
cents for extra time, and $1 per hour for Sunday work. The 


handy men get $2 per day for a twelve-hour day. Chemists, of 


whom there are forty or fifty, receive from $40 to $75 per 
month, save the engineering chemists, who receive large salaries. 
Machinists work ten hours per day. Common labor is supposed 
to do the same, but generally puts in twelve hours, receiving 
additional pay therefor at the same rate. The report here used 
states that the sliding scale operates with the members of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers. 
This affects only skilled workers in the rail mill and Bessemer 
departments, probably over five hundred men. The wages 
depend on the selling price of steel rails. 

By a comparison of the statement of the wages paid iron and 
steel workers in the steel mills with the statement in the census 
report for 1890, in the report on manufacturing industries (pp. 
290 and 545), it appears that wage conditions have improved 
much since that date. The average yearly wage of the skilled 
laborer in 1890 was $666.15, and that of the unskilled worker 
$376.48, in these lines of industry. Remembering that work has 
been steady for some years, it is plain that when skilled men 
receive on the average from $2 to $2.50 per day, the average 
yearly wage is much above that given in 1890. And the same 
holds true for unskilled and “ handy men,” with wages ranging 
from $1.50 to $2 per day. 

In this connection the report of the Industrial Commission 
on Trusts and Industrial Combinations is of interest (Vol. I). 
That part of Gary’s testimony on wages of the Federal Steel 
Co., of value to this study, is given in Table XIII. This 
table shows a decrease in the wages of the officers and clerks at 
headquarters. Mr. Gary states that the combination of the vari- 
ous companies under one management has saved chiefly in the 
reduction of clerical forces and general superintendence, and 
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TABLE XIil. 


FEDERAL STEEL MILLS. 


Tora, Montuiy Compensa 
TION. 


Number or Em- AveraGe DaILy 
PLOVES. COMPENSATION, 

| 

| 


| 
| 


Oct. Aug. |Percent.| Oct. | Aug. |Perct. 


October, | August, 


| 1898, | 1899. |Increase| 1898. | 1899. | Incr. 1898. 1899. 


|| 


| 

Officials and clerks at head-| 
4-76 |$5.27 |$4.94 | 6.26 | $ 46,525.69 

General superintendents...| 11.32 | 2.95 | 2.97 50,628.30 | 
Skilled laborers...... .17,405 | 8, 15.92 | 2.32 | 2 516,698.80 | 651,349.06 
Common laborers, .. . . | 8.076 | 9,879 | 22.32 | | 5. 359,778.97 | 503,615.95 


| 


$ 45,652.03 
56,732.10 


also in a cut of salaries;* but that no reduction of labor, either 
skilled or unskilled, has occurred, and wages have risen. More- 
over, he affirms that the mills are always seeking skilled labor 
rather than dispensing with it. As to labor unions, he said 
some of the companies worked union men and some did not; 
also that wages were decided in advance with some companies 
by a conference between the company and the Amalgamated 
Association. It will be seen that the average daily wage 
exceeds that given in Table XII, both for skilled and unskilled 
men. 

The report of the eleventh census on manufacturing indus- 
tries above referred to gives the average yearly wage of men in 
the steel shipbuilding trade as $591.58. Since work is irregular 
in the South Chicago plant, no adequate comparison of wages 
can be made. The wage of iron workers agrees with the quite 
general reports obtainable, and that of railway operatives is not 
different from that prevailing throughout the country. 

Some idea of the other businesses of the place may be gained 
from a few items of the local directory, such as the following: 
1 department store, with 50 employés; 7 elevators; 4 banks ; 
110 groceries; 220 saloons; 1 telephone company; I South 
Chicago Street Car Co.; 8 railroads; 3 lumber companies; 52 
physicians and surgeons. 

3. Labor unions —The culture phase of unions will be treated 
later. Here an attempt is made to view them as an economic 


™See also J. W. JENKs, The Trust Problem, p. 184. 
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factor. Their number and numerical strength are exhibited in 
Table XIV. The skilled workers of the steel mills are the most 
thoroughly organized and present the strongest face toward the 
employers. The bricklayers, of whom there are some three or 


TABLE XIV. 


NAME OF ORGANIZATION, MEMBERSHIP. 
Locomotive Engineers” - - - - - - 50 
Boiler Makers and Steel Ship B Builders - - - 100 
Coal Heavers - - - - - - - - - 10 
Cigarmakers - - 35 
Grain Trimmers - - . - - - - 40 
Lumber Shovers - - - - - - - 15 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers 
Plumbers - - - - - 

Amalgamated Wood Workers 

Firemen - - - - 

Iron Molders 

Stationary Engineers - - - 

Machinists (in South Chicago and Grand Crossing) 

Switchmen - - - - - - - 

Carpenters and Joiners 

Painters - - - 2 

Retail Clerks” - - - - - - 250 
four hundred in the plant, seem to be in complete control of the 
situation relative to their interests. There is no South Chicago 
union. The Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Workers is well organized. Only a part of the machinists both 
in the steel mills and in the other plants belong to their associa- 
tion. The sliding scale operates in the steel rail and Bessemer 
departments, and the rate of wages is decided by joint confer- 
ence of the national council of employés and employers, for 
periods of six months. No considerable strike has occurred 
since 1894. Some friction necessarily occurs on the introduc- 
tion of new machinery and the change of wage scale. It is of 
minor importance, however. It would seem that the stationary 
engineers, of whom there are some three hundred in the mills, 
could be organized beneficially; also the unskilled labor, since 
the localization in one place makes it generally possible. The 
latter is precluded, however, by the fact that the foreign popula- 
tion constituting this body of workers cannot be so handled. 
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Differing languages, prejudices, ignorance, pliancy —all militate 
against it. 

In the other manufactories the unions do not cut much of a 
figure. The managers appear generally indifferent as to whether 


an employé is a union man or not. They claim not to discrim- 


inate against union men. The John Mohr Sons’ Boiler Works, 
however, exclude them as far as possible. In a recent strike in 
the boiler works of Hibben & Hill for recognition of the union, 
the latter was victorious. The number of men employed in this 
plant is very small. In the building trades the unions have been 
much demoralized by reason of the great strike in the city. 
The carpenters are the strongest numerically. During the last 
days of the strike carpenters worked whenever and wherever 
opportunity offered. Now they are reasserting themselves 
slightly with the increase of building. The cigarmakers are 
strong. The longshoremen also are firmly organized and com- 
mand the situation. The retail clerks, as a result of organizing, 
have secured two evenings per week for themselves and expect 
to work for other privileges. 

With the birth of the new century a Trades Assembly for 
South Chicago was born. It is believed that affairs can be 
settled better and quicker in this way than by appeal to the 
Trades Council of Chicago. 

4. General conditions of labor. (a) Sanitation and protection.— 
Several of the factories are unsanitary. The molding depart- 
ment of the Reble Machine Works is not adequately heated in 
cold weather and is injuriously dark, especially on cloudy days, 
when the workmen carry small oil lamps in order to see to work, 
This part was constructed many years ago. The older part of 
the Frog & Track Co. is also dark. The new part under construc- 
tion will be light, warm, and furnished. with lavatories. In the 
iron, smelting, and steel works the furnace work is certainly 
injurious by reason of exposure to the successive heat and cold. 
But this appears inherent in the work and probably could not be 
remedied. 

The subject of protecting exposed dangerous parts of 
machinery so as to prevent unnecessary accidents to workers 
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needs agitating in this state. In Ohio the policy is to secure 


reports of accidents from factory managements, not so much to 


indemnify the injured as to get the dangerous machinery or pro- 
cess safeguarded through protective devices. Illinois factory 
inspectors have recommended for several years the passage of 
state laws requiring factory reports of all accidents, but all in 
vain. In considering the subject of accidents it will be pertinent 
to report what the community believes about them, and also the 
facts so far as obtainable. In South Chicago the impression pre- 
vails that the steel mills kill one man each day and cripple 
several. This belief is a fact which must be met in some way. 
The belief is probably exaggerated. Commissioner McMackin, 
of New York (Report of Bureau of Labor, New York, 1899), on 
the basis of reports of accidents required in that state, estimates 
that in iron and steel mills injuries occur to each 50 workers in 
1,000. This estimate, on the other hand, appears to be too low. 
By means of inquiry among intelligent workingmen, superin- 
tendents, etc., my conclusions are that the average number 
of men killed is from one to two per month.’ As to accidents, 
it is required that every injury, even the slightest, must be 
reported to the authorities of the mill. One month's report con- 
tained an average of 15 injuries per day; this would be 450 per 
month, or 5,400 per year, which, on the basis of 6,000 workers, 
would give a percentage of 90. But this must be qualified, for 
it is well established that at least three-fourths of the injuries 
reported are insignificant. We should have to say that not more 
than 20 per cent. or 23 per cent. are worth considering, and of 
these no doubt many are relatively unimportant. But even such 
results would be far in excess of the estimate of the report 
cited. 

In order to determine the occasion of accidents in the steel 
business I studied those reported in that industry in the state of 
Ohio as occurring from November I, 1898, to April 1, 1899.’ 
In that time 262 accidents in the whole state were reported. Of 
these 116 pertained to steel, iron, and rolling mills. A rough 

* This is for this particular plant as a whole. 


* Ohio Factory /nspection, 1899, pp. §78 s¢¢. 
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Occasioned by 
Occasioned by 
Occasioned by 
Occasioned by 
Occasioned by 
Occasioned by 
Occasioned by 
Occasioned by 
Occasioned by 
Occasioned by 
Occasioned by 
Occasioned by 
Occasioned by 


falling material 

flying material - - 
limbs caught between materials 
limbs caught in machinery 
being struck by machinery - 
being struck by moving material 
being run over by cars” - - 
being crushed by cars - 

falling from ladder or scaffold - 
falling into hole or pit - - 
ordinary fall - 

burn in the process 

falling into scalding water 


classification of these as to occasion yielded the following results 


from five companies reported : 


32 accidents. 


Total - - - - - - - 116 


Much of the first item is due to the dropping of material by 
the worker on his own limbs, and the rest by tumbling and fall- 
The second item covers flying sparks, embers, 


ing material. 
The inherent 


etc. The other items will be easily understood. 


danger from exposed machinery is greater in the South Chicago 
plant since the law of protection is in force in Ohio. For 
instance, the “dinky” engines, of which there are great num- 


bers, are running over the ground tracks constantly. A perfect 
network of tracks spreads over the yards between the various 
parts of the works, and these engines with their cars dart from 
behind buildings and standing cars in a most terrifying and 
perilous manner. Deaths and serious injuries from this cause 
are certainly frequent. Also ladder and scaffold work in repair- 
ing, which constantly goes on, is a great source of accident. 

It must be recorded also that among many of the workers and 
citizens of the place a sentiment prevails that injustice is often 
done the injured and his family in the matter of indemnity. It 
is claimed that evidence against the works can be and is with- 
held by the authorities, that they extort signatures from the 
ignorant or the helpless foreigners to certifications of non- 
responsibility of the works for the accident, or bully them into 
accepting partial indemnity, and that men fear to testify against 
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the company lest they may lose their places. On the other 
hand, I have it from employés who are men of a high order of 
intelligence, college graduates some of them, that the policy of 
the company is just and liberal to accident unfortunates. So 
there are at least two sides to the matter. It is natural that 
overzealous superintendents may exceed the limits of fairness. 
Injustice also arises through non-recognition of the fact that 
danger is inherent in the business and accident is not the fault 
of the operator. It is established beyond question that an acci- 
dent can seldom be traced to one person. 

In 1887, 15,970 accidents were investigated in Germany. 
The following table places the blame: 

Fault of employer - - - . . - 19.76 per cent. 

Fault of injured - - - - 25.64 per cent. 

Fault of both - - - - - - - 4.45 per cent. 

Fault of a third person” - - - - 3.28 per cent. 

No fault assignable - - - - 3.47 per cent. 

Inevitable risk when at work - - - - 43-40 per cent. 

In over 50 per cent. of the cases ‘the accident was due to 
the inherent risk of the occupation.”’* Intelligent legislators, as 
well as employers in many parts of the country, are coming to 
recognize that workingmen are at the mercy of the business in 
which they engage. Such as have come to this perception 
heartily codperate toward securing meet protection from machin- 
ery and compensation for loss through accident. If the worker 
renders true and good service to society and cannot escape the 
dangers that service imposes, he and his family should be 
insured against pauperism and suffering. European countries 
are far ahead of America in this matter. They award indemnity 


to the injured without recourse to law on the basis of the inher- 


ent peril of the work. 

(6) Jmmigration and nationality in labor —Especially in the 
labor force of the great steel mills the development has rather 
definitely kept pace with the successive waves of immigration. 
The common labor element at the bottom exists as a kind of 
reservoir which may gradually be converted into skilled labor 


* New York Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1889, p. 10. 
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The situation for the skilled worker is ther: 


upon emergency. 
He feels that he 


fore one of uncertainty which breeds timidity. 
is standing upon insecure earth, which, if he should become a 
little too independent, might open and engulf him. He avoids 
trouble and is not totally independent. The waves of migration 
have come as Swedes first, then Poles, and more recently an infe- 
rior Slavic element from Austro-Hungary, chiefly consisting of 
Slavonians, Croatians, Lithuanians, Bohemians, accompanied by 
lungarians, and some Servians. The Swedes pushed the Ameri- 
cans up from beneath as skilled workmen. Then the Poles 
crowded the Swedes upward into the lower ranks of skilled 
labor and displaced them very largely as unskilled workmen. 
Now this last class of immigrants is crowding out the Poles as 
common laborers and supplanting them. 
In the last five years perhaps as many as 1,200 have come 
Their coming is due to the “‘straw boss.” 


into the community. 
The “straw boss” is a man who works as a common laborer 
along with the gang in the yards. 
superintendent by being able to recruit the force quickly for 


He gains influence with the 


emergency cases. He gains prestige and power with his own 
people by furnishing them work. This is of financial return in 
that he levies a per cent. on the wages for a time. By this 
system the wedge entered. Now the “straw boss” reads ahead, 
sees that labor will be needed, sends to his friends in Europe 
to come to South Chicago either directly or through resident 
labor importers. This is pauper labor. If the government holds 
it up on ship, a certain railroad over which it is to be trans- 
ported to Chicago wires the labor importer in Chicago to send 
affidavits that friends will provide for the immigrants. This 
is done, and so the pauper labor is landed and transported. Not 
only are these people undesirable as pauper labor, but also for 
some social and political reasons to be mentioned later. All 
these foreign people, especially the recent importations, are 
strong, lusty fellows, capable of hard service and pliable in the 
There is little danger of strikes or organi- 
They take what comes to them of good 
Americans will not work as 


hands of overseers. 
zation among them. 
or evil with steadfast stolidity. 
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common iaborers. The employers say they are too ambitious. A 
manager told me that if it was not for the foreign element, he 
did not know what manufacturers would do for unskilled labor. 

(c) Drink habit— Within the fifteenth police precinct, nearly 
identical with the thirty-third ward, there are found 220 saloons. 
This indicates the extent of the use of liquor. The saloons are 
liberally scattered throughout the town, but in some regions 
they are unduly congested. In one block, nearest to the Eighty- 
ninth street gate to the steel mills, there are twenty-eight 
saloons. This is sufficient evidence that the workers are drink- 
ers. The Poles, like the Germans, are heavy beer drinkers. 
Saloons are scattered through the Polish regions in great fre- 
quency. Women and children ‘rush the growler.” The infant 
drinks beer almost as naturally as milk. In the absence of good 
cooking and nourishing foods these people seek a substitute. 
There can be but one opinion as to the economic wastefulness 
of saloon patronage, whatever its virtues. The laborers do invest 
their poor wages there prodigally. And they certainly do not 
get an economic equivalent. The only feasible substitute would 


be proper foods. How this is to be brought about will be dis- 
cussed in another connection. 


J. M. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


[Zo be continued.| 
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The Problem of Conduct. By A. E. Tayor, Assistant Lecturer in 
Greek and Philosophy at the Owens College, Manchester. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1901. Pp. 501. 


Tuis is the sort of book that the reader leaves with a sense of having 
been breathing deeper than usual. It evidently did not grow in a 
stifled atmosphere, and it leads out into a large place. The funda- 
mental argument is an affair of the metaphysicians and the psycholo- 
gists. A layman must protest his limitations if he ventures even an 
amateur’s opinion upon this substratum of the reasoning. The main 
thesis is, however, a formula which many of the sociologists have long 
since derived from their different angle of approach. While I am 
unable to admit the validity of the logic by which the author arrives 
at his result, the conclusion itself is one for which the sociologists are 
prepared to expect psychological confirmation. As distinguished from 
his attempted demonstration of his theorem, the author’s exposition of 
the view itself is luminous and strong. He is so sure of himself that 
he at times indulges the play of racy humor, and thereby enters an 
effective motion for a rehearing, in case the present contention is not 
sustained. 

The purpose of the essay is perhaps most clearly indicated in the 
summary of the fourth chapter, as follows: 

We claim, therefore, that a serious examination of the various types of 
virtue actually recognized among men is bound to show that there is no one 
common ultimate hypothesis which adequately describes them all, and that 
ethics must, therefore, like physics, be regarded as a merely empirical and 
provisional science, not based upon any metaphysical insight into ultimate 
truth. At the same time our discussion of the characteristic differences 
between human and extra-human evolution has helped to make it clear that 
ethics is not, what some thinkers have attempted to make it, a branch of 
applied biology, but an independent science founded directly upon psychology, 
and most closely allied to the other psychological sciences, sociology, eco- 
nomics, and — on its psychological side — anthropology. 

The principal ground upon which the author bases his case is that 
virtue, as we know it, is of two types, the egoistic and the altruistic ; 
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and that the ultimate synthesis of self-realization with self-sacrifice is 
altogether impossible (p. 233). If the meaning is that, taking actual 
individuals as the test, everyone either fails to achieve in his own life 
what seems to himself a perfect synthesis, or, if he persuades himself to 
the contrary, his achievement would not be accepted by others as a suc- 
cess, there is little room for debate. If the contrary were true, it 
would mean that the world must be nearly ripe for winding up its 
affairs. Such a degree of human adaptation would have become feasi- 
ble that the end of possible evolution would seem to be relatively near. 
The essay shows beyond dispute that men never do and probably never 
can accomplish a practical synthesis of “egoistic’’ and “ altruistic”’ 
duties and virtues which will satisfy at the same time the actor and the 
critic. If the contention merely amounts to this, when the author 
declares (p. 201), “‘No theory can satisfactorily adjust the claims of 
the two,” ¢. ¢., if he means that no theory can furnish a rule which will 
supply the individual with an infallible prescription for achieving abso- 
lute adaptation, it would be futile to contest the claim. It would be 
fallacious, however, to draw the author’s conclusion from this premise. 
If, on the other hand, the meaning is that no theory can furnish a ten- 
able formal synthesis of the egoistic and the altruistic elements, as con- 
sistent correlates in the economy of life, leave must be taken to doubt 
the alleged fact. If both the sociologists and the psychologists have 
not already formulated such a synthesis, they surely seem to be within 
striking distance of it. For instance,I shall be greatly surprised if 
my colleague, Mr. John Dewey, does not turn out to have reached 
from the psychological side an expression which satisfies the conditions. 
It would be unfair to him i make him responsible for my own version 
of his theory, which has come to me only in fragments. In brief, as I 
understand it, the formula amounts to this: The life-process is a rhythm 
of the series status (apparent), in which the demands of the whole 
predominate; destruction, in which the demands of the individual 
predominate; reconstruction, which, considered statically, is a more 
complex adaptation of the whole and the individual, beyond which the 
same dialectic of the life-process is repeated indefinitely. For a partial 
expression of a similar view from the sociological side vid. AMERICAN 
JourNAL oF Socio.Locy, Vol. VI, pp. 65 and 202. Such psychological 
and sociological conceptions of universal conduct are also capable of 
working formulation in more popular form. Thus, instead of the 
old dualism and antagonism between the egoistic and the altruistic 
factors, we have a conception of life as a coherent process, in which 
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the individual and the whole incessantly complete each other. The 
actual life-problem is not a choice between self-culture and social ser- 
vice, but discovery of the nearest practicable approach to realization 
of self-culture z# social service. The author himself virtually finds 
refuge in this synthesis, pp. 307, 308. 

The strength of the essay seems to me to be, not in the author’s 
polemic, but in his analysis. He has examined in successive chapters 
“The Roots of Ethics,” “The Types of Virtue,” “‘ Moral Ideals and 
Moral Progress,’”’ “ Pleasure, Duty, and the Good,” “The Goal of 
Ethics,” in such a way as seriously to weaken the presumption that 
adequate precepts for the conduct of life can be deduced from a priori 
metaphysical principles. His demonstration that this is both logically 
and psychologically impossible is ample. While no reasoning will be 
able to dislodge in one campaign the forces of tradition, the essay 
before us is a sign of a thought-movement that will presently be irri- 
sistible. By examination of the ordinary processes of conduct-valua- 
tion, the author justifies the conclusion that “ethics, unless it is to 
consist of mere barren tautologies, must be based, not on general prin- 
ciples of metaphysics, but upon the study of human nature in its con- 
crete empirical entirety, as it reveals itself to the student of psychology, 
sociology, and anthropology” (p. 42). 

This statement of the essence of the book will doubtless be sufficient 
to condemn it in many minds to the limbo reserved for destructive 
criticism of ethical sanctions. On the contrary, readers capable of 
considering the question as a whole will find it thoroughly constructive. 
The treatment implies, but does not explicity affirm, that, under what- 
soever formal sanctions, men’s actual conduct-judgments have always 
tended toward the application of one standard, viz., ‘The known 
effects of certain types of conduct upon my own experiences and those 
of my fellow-men are now the grounds upon which these types of con- 
duct are approved and disapproved” (p. 146). The argument pro- 
ceeds to adduce cumulative evidence that ethics must be a codification 
of judgments about kinds of conduct that prove to satisfy or dissatisfy 
human feeling. Thus, the conclusion is a sort of “ universalistic ethi- 
cal hedonism ”’ (p. 276). 

It must be admitted that the successive steps of the discussion will 
overtax the fund of scientific spirit which usually goes with insistence 
upon constructive method. Those readers, however, who persist to 
the end of the argument, and give the author the benefit of his own 
balance, will not fail to discover that the outcome is positive. Such a 
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passage as the following (p. 443) might well reassure the class of read 


ers whom I have in mind: 

In one form or another the religious attitude toward the world-system 
seems as inseparable from a fully developed intelligent human experience as 
the ethical or the scientific, and this is of itself sufficient evidence that, what- 
ever may be the accretions with which it is overlaid and disfigured in its 
various transitory guises, the religious experience in its permanent essence is 
an inseparable element in a comprehensive human experience of the world. 
And this is all that can be said of the scientific or any other aspect of the 
world of experience. 

Or still better (p. 499) : 

The ice-water of metaphysical speculation neither destroys nor sustains 
the active life, whereas the strong wine of religion, if it turns in the corrupted 
nature to poison, ministers strength and vigor to the frame of the fundamen- 
tally healthy. It is thus, I conceive, a pure mistake to think that metaphys- 
ics could ever furnish a substitute for practical religion. The metaphysician, 
being by nature a critic and analyst of experiences, may find “ faith’’ more 
difficult than most men, but if he is to act as well as to think, there must be 
occasions when he does well to come out of his metaphysical shell and aban- 
don himself to the current of vigorous practical emotion. For action, he tco 
must have his “religion,’’ even though he knows in his reflective moments that 
no man’s religion, not even his own, is unalloyed truth. In fact, the very 
knowledge that no religion can be quite the truth should save the metaphy- 


sician from the temptation to treat any as mere error. 
ALBION W. SMALL. 


The Social Problem. By J. A. Hopson. London: James Nisbet 
& Co.; New York, James Pott & Co., 1901. Pp. 295. $2. 
THE author’s claim is stated in the preface: “This volume is 
designed to be an informal introduction to the science and art of social 
progress. It does not profess to furnish any sufficient outline of 
sociology or politics, but seeks to ask and answer certain preliminary 
questions which confront thinking men and women who are interested 
in work of social reform, and wish to reach satisfactory intelligible 
principles for their guidance in such work.” He proposes an exami- 
nation of the defects of economics in order to learn the true requisites 
of a social science which can furnish a satisfactory basis for an art of 
secial progress. The work is divided into two books, whose titles are 
“ The Science of Social Progress’’ and “‘ The Art of Social Progress,”’ 
but the boundary between science and art is not distinctly defined. 
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The chapter (pp. 256 sgg.) entitled “The Need of a Sociology’’ is 
a good starting-point for analysis of this vigorous, acute, and inspiring 
treatise. Observation of a city population reveals deplorable waste of 
life and happiness. The very poor are starved into weakness and 
degradation ; the people of leisure suffer atrophy and become para- 
sitic. Some have excessive power of enjoyment which demoralizes 
them and robs the poor. The sciences which reveal most directly the 
standards of well-being and the forms of loss are physiology and psy- 
chology. The strain of progress falls upon education. The supreme 
condition of social progress is that society know itself, and such ade- 
quate knowledge is a sociology. There must be a correlation of a 
great number of groups of specialist students devoted to the investiga- 
tion of biological and psychical facts, and this work of specialists 
must be rendered scientifically fruitful by reference to wider extra- 
specialist conceptions. ‘Not, indeed, that social reform requires that 
the majority of citizens shall become expert social scientists ; but such 
a social science must be in their midst in such a way that the practical 
statesmen, the journalists, preachers, teachers, and other leaders of 
public opinion, may be deeply and systematically informed by it, so 
that sound information and sound modes of thinking may in various 
degrees, by many channels, percolate into the general mind.” 

If society is really to direct its own life by conscious plans, and not 
be driven blindly along a path of chance or fate, its thought must be 
organized by a comprehensive science of conduct. 

A few marginal interrogation points may arrest attention and suggest 
further consideration of controverted and controvertible statements 
and arguments. Perhaps the doctrine that wealth should be distrib- 
uted according to needs rather than according to services, or On any 
other central principle, is most vital and most debatable. The author’s 
standpoint is that of social need and social utility. In order to 
direct productive and distributive processes toward some rational end, 
rather than leave all to the play of clashing individual interests, 
there must be some general agreement about a standard of social 
utility. On some points agreement has been reached and embodied in 
customs and laws which express the general mind and will. This 
social mind can be made more intelligent by the advancement of 
science, the diffusion of knowledge, and the growth of a disposition to 
serve the public. 

The social question is thus formulated (p. 7): “Given a number of 
human beings, with a certain development of physical and mental 
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faculties and of social institutions, in command of given natural 
resources, how can they best utilize these powers for the attainment of 
the most complete satisfaction?’’ This rather formal and abstract 
statement would be far more effective if it carried with it a more defi- 
nite analysis of desires and satisfactions, and the ends they serve in the 
growth of human character. 

The bias of the economist is still marked in this severe critic of 
political economy in the passage (p. 83) where he thinks that reformers 
should first give concentrated attention to the industrial supports of 
an evil material environment and reserve specific forms of higher mis- 
sionary work for those social grades where these specific ends are first 
beginning to emerge. This assumes that the material environment of 
a besotted population can be improved without their codperation and 
personal improvement. If anything is clear, it is that my poor people 
must be made the intelligent agents of their own economic advance- 
ment, as Octavia Hill’s experience abundantly illustrates. Mrs. 
Browning was right in saying that such people need an ideal even to 
move them “to a cleaner stye.” 

Mr. Hobson’s central economic thesis is that “‘gluts”’ are caused by 
excessive enjoyment by those who live on unearned income; and that 
the cure of “gluts” is to secure an equitable distribution of this 
income by means of public ownership and management of enterprises 
which are monopolistic in character. In this contention the author 
has good company. 

Mr. Hobson will not please the individualists, because he advo- 
cates state or municipal ownership of natural monopolies ; and he will 
arouse the wrath of some socialists, because he claims a place for pri- 
vate industrial enterprise. Both socialists and public-school teachers 
will have their patience tried by his declaration that political and 
governmental school machinery can never turn out educationa! com- 
modities which are artistic and free from the dull uniformity of machine- 
made goods. Our author believes that educational experiments must 
be tried by voluntary enterprise. 

Mr. Hobson accepts the orthodox doctrine of population in its 
modern form, and with it the logical socialistic conclusion that society 
must protect itself against excessive pressure as the product of 
industry by moral and legal restrictions on marriage, especially and 
primarily on the marriage of defective persons. 

CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. 
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Introduction to the Study of the Dependent, Defective and Delinquent 
Classes. By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1901. $1. 

THIS is a new edition—with much added matter and the whole 
book rewritten to a large extent— of the author’s work on the same 
subject published some yearsago. It is not only the best, it is the only 
complete, text-book extant upon its subject. 

Why the conditions and possibilities of such diverse classes of people 
— criminals, paupers, insane, idiotic, orphans, sick persons, aged poor 
who are not paupers, blind, deaf-mutes, and all the rest who come 
under the definitions of dependent, defective, and delinquent — should 
be the subject-matter of one and the same work is perhaps suggested 
by the frontispiece of this volume. This is an engraving of the medal 
struck to commemorate the twenty-fifth meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction. This conference has adopted as 
its motto the phrase: “Charity and correction united to uplift 
humanity.” Dr. Henderson makes plain the two main principles of 
the National Conference: the first, that the function of correctional as 
well as of charitable institutions and systems of every kind is remedial ; 
they only succeed in so far as they do uplift humanity; the second, 
that these apparently diverse classes—‘‘the three D’s,” as they are 
sometimes called — are alike in that the main cause of all their varied 
conditions is weakness of good, not strength of evil. 

The book is divided into five parts, of which the first is theoretical, 
stating the problem, explaining the evolution of anti-social elements 
concurrently with the evolution of society, pointing out the chief 
phenomena of dependency (of which, for the purpose of stating the prob- 
lem, defectiveness is considered as a part), and explaining, by stating 
causes and general conditions, the fact of dependency, a fact which 
would seem so curious, were it not so common, and which, common as 
it is to every man’s experience, is really understood by so few. 

Part II gives ten chapters upon “The Relief and Care of Depend- 
ents,” which contain a wealth of facts, principles, theories, and methods 
covering almost every form of charitable work, both public and private. 
Of subjects upon which diverse opinions are possible — and that means 
most of the charity problems—the argument from each side is stated 
with clearness and without undue bias, although the influence of what 
is known, and fairly so, as scientific charity may be traced. This is 
particularly interesting in the first chapter, which treats of the directive 
aims of philanthropy. 
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Part III treats of the “Relief and Care of Defectives,” and makes 
the case for this class of public effort clear and plain. The classes 
treated have each a chapter: “ The Blind and Deaf-Mute,” whose care 
is strictly educational ; ‘“‘ The Feeble-Minded,” who need special educa- 
tion first and then permanent custodial control and direction ; ‘‘ The 
Insane,” who must have curative treatment, and permanent control if 
that fails ; ‘The Epileptics, Inebriates, and Other Neurotics,” whose 
degree and kind of care vary greatly. ‘These are followed by a chapter 
on “State Boards,” in which the case for the purely inspectorial and 
advisory board of state charities and the general administrative board 
of control of state institutions is clearly put from both sides. 

The fourth part of the book is called “‘ An Introduction to Criminal 
Sociology.” But that the author desires to emphasize the connection 
between all these classes, this fourth part might have been published as 
a separate volume. It is complete in itself, and is by far the best brief 
résumé of the science of crime and penalty that has so far appeared in 


the English language. 

The last chapter of the book, under the caption of “ Survey and 
Outlook,” is an eloquent and hopeful closing. The scattered threads 
of detail and method, cause and consequence, principles, laws, and 
practice, are brought together. The influence of spiritual agencies is 


shown to be the strongest. ‘ Zhe evolution of the race, the victory over 
evil, the prospect for the entire disappearance of the defective stock, the hope 
born of past achievements, indicate that we are moving toward an age 
when it will be easier to hold unquestioning and unclouded faith in the 
absolute and eternal truth, love, and beauty of God.” “ We are not here 
merely to medicate and dress an ever open sore of pauperism, insanity, 
idiocy, and crime, but to cure it. It ts in that faith we began these studies, 
and with increased faith we close.”” These are noble words. 

We must not fail to notice the appendix, which will be invaluable 
to the student. The plan of the book makes it necessary to give the 
references by chapters at the end rather than by footnotes scattered 
through the text. The author has boiled down so vast an amount of 
material that in using his references we find he gives us only the con- 
centrated essence of the ideas of those he quotes. 

To the student of sociology, and especially to the pastors of city 
churches, city missionaries, directors of benevolent associations, and 
the many comparatively isolated workers in the cause of charity, who 
feel so often the need of knowledge and guidance, and whose circum- 
stances preclude their annual attendance upon these occasional colleges 
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of social science, the National Conference of Charities and Correction 
and the National Prison Association, Dr. Henderson’s work will be a 
great boon. They will find almost every problem that confronts them 
touched upon, and at least some hint of its solution given. Perhaps 
the only criticism is that a book so full of information might well have 


an index of nine pages instead of three. 
ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 


The Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns. By Tuomas 
CHALMERS, D.D., LL.D. Abridged and with an Introduc- 
tion by Charles R. Henderson. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1900. 

IN preparing this volume Professor Henderson has performed a 
valuable service for many people. It is a book which will help to 
translate interest into intelligence. Nota few who desire to be help- 
ful to their fellows and to aid in every effort to benefit society are 
compelled to confess that they do not know what io do. “Sociology” 
is, to them, a name which stands for no definite idea. For those 
whose hearts are warm with the spirit of helpfulness, the words of one 
who proved himself practically helpful will come with a force and sig- 
nificance that speculations cannot possess. Chalmers was much more 
than a theorist, for he put his theories into practice and thereby 
changed the moral and intellectual condition of the districts where he 
wrought. 

The condensed form in which Dr. Chalmers’ work here appears 
will encourage some readers who might be dismayed by the una- 
bridged treatise. The analysis which Professor Henderson presents, 
not only puts in succinct form the themes which Dr. Chalmers discus- 
ses, but enables the reader to discover at once how far the discussion 
bears upon present-day problems. Such topics as “The Wages of 
Labor,” ‘Combinations of Workmen for the Purpose of Raising 
Wages,” “ Objections to Outdoor Official Relief” are sure to awaken 
the keenest interest. 

The criticism of certain so-called teachings of Chalmers which 
Professor Henderson presents forms one of the most valuable portions 
of the book. Attention is called to Chalmers’ opposition to labor 
unions and to his prophecy that they could never stand before “‘eco- 
nomic laws,”’ and would die if left alone. The development of union- 
ism and its present condition is sufficient answer to this prophecy. 
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Some readers may feel like putting an interrogation point after 
Professor Henderson’s comments upon the Malthusian doctrine as it 
appears in Chalmers’ teaching. Is it certain that the decrease in the 
birth-rate among the well-to-do classes is due to the influence of Mal- 
thus and his followers? Are there not other causes far more potent 
than this? 
This book is specially commended to those who labor for the 


betterment of society from religious motives. 
L. A. CRANDALL. 


The Practice of Charity. By E. T. Devine, Pu.D. New York: 
Lentilhon & Co., Ig01. Pp. 186. 

INSTRUCTED persons like to read the testimony and direction of 
experts. A man who starts with a full academic equipment, with the 
rigid discipline of economic system, and makes himself familiar with 
thousands of individual experiences, has a large basis for inductions 
and a method of interpreting them. In the company of trained peo- 
ple who face reality at every turn of daily duty he becomes familiar 
with the tendencies of thought, the regular ways of dealing with situa- 
tions. The author of Zhe Practice of Charity carries in his head a 
whole system of directions which are not of his making, but which have 
been evolved out of the experience and judgment of a multitude of 
workers. Here we look for the best wisdom of the hour. 

Mr. Devine has made an admirable defense of charity in reply to 
the half-truth, “‘ Not charity, but justice,” and has shown that those who 
protest are themselves usually active in benevolent conduct. With 
ample material he has illustrated the types of persons who need chari- 
table aid. Preventive agencies are discussed under the head of “ Sub- 
stitutes for Charity.” The description and criticism of current experi- 
ments in charity organization bear the marks of well-informed and 
sane judgment. It is safe to set down this little volume among the 
indispensable books for the library of the practical workers among the 


poor. 
C. R. HENDERSON. 


Le progres social @ la fin du XIX* siécle. Par Louis SKaRzynsk1. 
Paris: Félix Alcan, 1901. Pp. 496. 

A WELL-EQUIPPED student of the exhibit of “ social economics” at 

the Paris Exposition of 1900 has summed up for us much of the most 
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important lessons of that display. After a brief historical account of the 
methods pursued in presenting the various forms of social experiment 
at previous expositions—at Paris (1867), Philadelphia (1876), Paris 
(1889) (Chicago, 1893, being apparently forgotten) — the author gives 
a graphic description of the division of subjects and modes of dis- 
play in 1900. 

His purpose (p. 23) is “‘to pass in rapid review the ways and means 
of social progress’ revealed at this exposition. The materials are 
considered under the following topics: protection of children and of 
woman; popular education ; the houses of working people; mutual 
relief; codperative societies of consumers ; popular credit ; protection 
of laborers by factory laws; insurance; institutions established by 
employers; profit-sharing; trades unions; agricultural syndicates ; 
productive codperation ; contest with alcoholism ; savings ; education. 

In connection with the exposition quite a number of “international 
congresses” were held, and the results of the deliberations were neatly 
summarized in a series of resolutions, many of them rather vague in 
character, and these our author has reproduced in very convenient form. 

The illustrations of the movements are taken too exclusively from 
French experience, but they are none the less interesting for that. 

C. R. HENDERSON. 


Des Principes soctologiques de la Criminologie. Par RAouL DE LA 
GRASSERIE. Avec une preface parC. Lombroso. Paris: V. 
Giardet & Briére, 1901. 

M. DE LA GRASSERIE moves in the territory of criminal jurispru- 
dence, his purpose being to apply the knowledge of delinquents of all 
kinds to the criticism of statutes and procedure. The subject of 
penology proper is not directly the subject of consideration. The 
central object of the penal system is the offender himself, his nature, 
responsibility, and social relations. Abnormal persons who commit 
injurious acts must be studied and distinguished from normal delin- 
quents. An analysis of legal provisions relating to the victim paves 
the way for a study of public and private offenses, and the relations of 
civil and penal sanctions; of crime in its causal connections with 
social life, and its uses in social evolution. 

The volume is clearly written and shows throughout the working 
of the two great conceptions which are gradually transforming the 
study of criminal law—the scientific investigation of the criminal 
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character in all its variety, and the sociological comprehension of 
criminal behavior in all its complex reactions in the system of human 


associations and institutional life. 
C. R. HENDERSON. 


The Political Economy of Humanism. By Henry Woop. Lee & 
Shepherd, 1901. Pp. 319. 


TuHIs is a revised and slightly enlarged edition of a volume that 
appeared in 1894, entitled Zhe Political Economy of Natural Law. 
Matter and manner are semi-homiletical, so that a notion of the par- 
ticular public addressed would be requisite to a fair judgment of the 
directness of the appeal. The thought is that of a middleman, not 
technical enough to be classed as research in sociology nor popu- 
lar enough to hold the attention of minds below a somewhat select 
grade of culture. One feels that those who can read the book do not 
need it, while those who need it will hardly be up to reading it. 
Properly diluted with illustration it would be high-class material for 
didactic discourses. The argument moves in a range of perceptions 
more or less familiar to modern social philosophers, but by no means 
commonplace among men of affairs. It voices views that the finer 
minds of all strata are learning to entertain. It is a wholesome and 
gratifying sign of the times. As a social force it seems fitted to gain 
a leverage in leisure-class reflections rather than in labor-class applica- 
tions. A. W. S. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


Communal Recreation.—There is very little effective study bestowed on the 
social conditions under which we spend our non-productive hours. Sometimes the 
subject is discussed from the standpoint of art critics, but for the most part /aissez 
faire is our guiding principle in recreation. The purpose of this paper is to prove 
that this is a mistaken policy. 

In ancient Greece the state provided for recreation as a necessary part of its 
functions. Even the slave population shared these privileges. With the growth of 
modern cities the church organized recreation on a comprehensive scale. There was 
the recreation attendant on the congregating for worship, the mystery and miracle 
plays, and other forms of recreation which the people were allowed to work out for 
themselves within the limits of orthodoxy. But the confiscation of the church lands 
and the Puritan movement destroyed this organization of recreation. It was the indus- 
trial revolution, however, that finally deprived the people of all public recreation. 
Previous to this the landed gentry fostered the sports and pastimes of the people. 
The lords of the manor now inclosed the lands and shut the people out from their 
heritage. At present there is no way for the people to get recreation except through 
communal organization. 

The recreation supplied by unrestrained individual enterprise for a profit is cheap 
and demoralizing ; and when supplied by philanthropic effort, scanty and blundering. 
The provision for communal recreation becomes more important as a humane limit is 
established to the hours of industrial drudgery. Many valuable lessons in this direc- 
tion can be learned from the continental cities, which have accomplished more than 
we have. Communal recreation from its nature must be for the most part municipal 
rather than national. 

Professor Jevons asserted that among the means toward a higher civilization the 
deliberate cultivation of public amusement is a principal one. The relation of recrea- 
tion to industry is well worthy of study. England’s industrial prosperity is due to the 
earlier customs of recreation. As a people becomes less vigorous, its recreations 
become less re-creative and more a killing of time. In a program for municipal recre- 
ation there should be (1) an increase in number of parks and opportunities for games 
in parks; (2) opportunities for indoor recreation, such as winter gardens, free con- 
certs, etc.; (3) the cheapening of transportation charges so that the people could 
afford to go to the places provided; (4) the managing of public houses in the interest 
of the people instead of the interest of the drink monopolists.—-CHARLES CHARRING- 
TON, in Contemporary Review, June, 1901. mR. ©. A. 


Life in the Manufacturing Towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire.—One of 
the most puzzling present-day social problems is that which is concerned with the life 
of the worker in the large manufacturing towns of the northern counties of England. 
From Liverpool to Manchester is now one wide urban area. This paper is concerned 
with a district containing forty thousand people, who are engaged in three kinds of 
manufacture, none of them actually noxious. The shops of this district are cheap 
and vulgar, their goods gaudy and poor. Most goods are sold on the installment 
system. The tradesmen often resort to coupon prizes to draw trade. These prizes 
are usually gaudy, useless things. Of newspapers there is practically no sale except 
of the poorer kind —the sporting papers being far in the lead. Public houses are 
numerous, but there is no café or temperance house of any kind. There is a library 
in which youths read fiction. 

Three-fourths of the people live in well-built cottages, flush to the street, with 
eight square yards of land behind, containing the outhouse. There is no waste land, 
no common or folk land, no playground but the street; not a blade of grass in two 
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square miles, except in an old garden, and that not exceeding fifty square yards. On 
the inside there are three rooms —two bedrooms and a general living-room. The 
men do not often remain at the cheerless homes. Most of the clubs are to provide 
unlicensed premises for the sale of intoxicants. It is a notorious fact that the magis- 
trates grant licenses to the “tiedhouses” of the big brewers where the individual 
renter would be promptly refused. 

The dwelling-houses are so small and the rooms so crowded that there is no place 
for the lads and lasses to make love but the street or the bank of the grimy, foul- 
smelling canal. And what of love unchecked in these dark corners of the canal bank, 
where minds are warped by foolish reading and unnatural precocity prevails ? They 
marry. But what of married life? There are neglected hearths, women who know 
little of their husbands, husbands who are scorners of womankind, and children 
regarded as untimely visitants. 

The great difficulty is that the zsthetic life of the people is ruined. There is 
little or no poverty, but the smoky sky has begrimed their lives, the small houses have 
dwarfed their souls, and the naked streets have chilled their hearts. Nothing touches 
their lives with fire from the altar of life. The remedies proposed are: (1) a few 
small theaters with decent plays; (2) codperative public houses and temperance bil- 
liard-rooms ; (3) reading-rooms in every parish, where men could smoke and chat ; 
(4) an attractive religion, full of sunshine and merriment.—JOHN GARRETT LEIGH, in 
Economic Review, London, April 15, 1900. ot Ft 


Personal Budgets of Unmarried Persons.— The dictum of science is that 
the last dollar expended in each case shall be so disbursed that the maximum of enjoy- 
ment is thereby obtained. Dr. Engel has laid down the law that the greater the 
income, the smaller is the relative outlay for subsistence ; that the outlay for sundries 
increases more rapidly than the total expenditure. It is the purpose of this paper to 
present the results of the study of the budgets of unmarried persons, subdividing the 
account as far as possible. The expenditures are grouped in four classes : 

1. Necessities, including room rent, board, clothing, laundry, physician and 
medicine, traveling, furniture, and sundries. 

2. Stationery, including books, paper and ink, periodicals, and stamps. 

3. Pleasure, including theater, pool and billiards, social functions, flowers, music, 
society dues, chance, athletics, suppers, charity, and sundries. 

4. Tobacco and intoxicants. 

The following table shows the per cents. of total expenditure devoted to each of 
the four classes of expenditures for Yale students: 


5 
Spend- | Spend- | Spend- |Spend-! 6, | Not on 
in ing ing ing ing 
under | $700- | over over under 
$700 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $3,000 $300 | lists. | lists 
yearly. | yearly. yearly. | yearly. | yearly. | = F 
| 
| | | 
72.6% | 81.0% 78.2% | 69.5% | 52.1% 90.5% | 73.2% | 65.9% 
SEER 4.7 6.9 | 5.0 | 4.4 2.2 | 5.1 | 6.8 | 3.6 
10.8 | 15.2 | 20.3 36.8 3.8 | 18.2 22.4 
Tobacco and intoxicants... .. . | 4.4 28 8.9 | 06 | 1.8 8.1 


It will be observed that the per cent. of expenditures devoted to necessities and 
Stationery decreases regularly as the total increases, while that for pleasures and 
tobacco and intoxicants increases. The table also shows that the man whose 
expenditures are moderate is much more apt to win honors, #.¢., get on the appoint- 
ment lists. (All who receive a standing of 2.5 on a scale of 4 are on the appointment 
list. Over half win this honor.) 

A comparison of the expenditures of certain other classes of unmarried persons 
yields the following results: The distribution of the Yale instructor’s expenses dif- 
fers from that of the honor student's very little, except that less is devoted to pleasure 
and more to books. The per cents. for young business-men spending $1,000 to $1,200 are 
about the same as for those students who spend over $3,000. Students at Vassar and 
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Smith, whose total expenses are a little smaller than for Yale students, spend rela- 
tively more for necessities, the difference being largely for clothing, and less for 
pleasure and stationery. A woman graduate at Yale differs from the student of 
Smith and Vassar in that more is spent for stationery, less for pleasure, and the total 
is much less. —WILLIAM T. BAILEY, in Yale Review, March, 1901. _ 


The American Negro and His Economic Value.— When the first twenty 
slaves were landed at Jamestown, it was their economic value which caused them to 
be brought. For a long time our national laws bearing upon immigration have been 
framed so as to prevent the influx into this country of any classes or races that might 
prove a burden upon the taxpayers, or might underbid the American laborer. But for 
two centuries and more it was the policy of the United States to bring in the negro at 
great cost. This country had two hundred and fifty years in which to judge of the 
economic value of the black man, and the verdict at the end was that he was con 
stantly increasing in value, especially in the southern part of the United States. 

The great cotton, sugar-cane, rice, and tobacco industries of the South are evi 
dence of the value of the negro as a common laborer, while many of the most compli- 
cated structures of the South stand as monuments to the skill and ability of the negro 
mechanic. Not only did the black American prove his worth in the way of common 
and skilled labor, but there were thousands of negroes who demonstrated that they 
possessed executive ability of a high order. 

rhe above observations apply to the negro as a financial factor in American life 
before the Civil War. What about his value as a free man ? 

Few people in our country have seen a black hand reached out from a street 
corner asking for charity. It is probable that, according to the true economic theory 
that the renter and not the owner pays the tax, the negro pays his share of the taxes 
that support his own school. 

Few counties and states keep statistics concerning the economic progress of the 
negro, but from a study of those kept it seems probable that there has been a general 
upward tendency. Indeed, the negro seems to be’the best laborer the South has ever 
had, and is the best that the South is likely to get in the future. 

What has been said thus far relates mainly to the common negro laborer before 
and since the war. But what about the educated negro ? 

‘Some time ago I sent letters to about four hundred white men scattered through- 
out the southern states, in which these three questions were asked : 

“*1, Has education made the negro a more useful citizen ? 

“**2, Has it made him more economical and more inclined to acquire wealth ? 

““*3. Has it made him a more valuable workman, especially where thought and 
skill are required ?’ 

“ Answers came from three hundred of my correspondents, and nine-tenths of 
them answered the three questions emphatically in the affirmative. A few expressed 
doubts, but only one answered the questions with an unmodified ‘ no.’ 

“The greatest thing that can be done for the negro at the present time is to make 
him the most useful and indispensable man in his community. This can be done by 
thorough education of the hand, head, and heart, and especially by the constant 
instilling into every fiber of his being the thought that labor is ennobling and that 
idleness is a disgrace.”-— BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, in /nternational Monthly, Decem- 


ber, 1900. 


Social Elements in the Theory of Value.— Most of the failures to reconcile 
the existing differences of opinion on the theory of value are due to inattention to the 
fact that the essential element in the theory of value is the social element. Ricardo 
and his followers maintain that the value of a commodity is fixed by the cost of pro- 
duction, while Jevons and the Austrian economists contend that value is fixed by its 
marginal utility. The social conception was implicit with Ricardo and with the 
Austrians, but not explicit. The purpose of this paper is to make it explicit, and by 
making it explicit to show that the assertions of both schools are true, and that each 
statement may be merged into a higher synthesis. 

When we speak of the value of an article in an economic sense, we think not of 
its usefulness in general, but of the utility of a definite quantity; and we think not of 
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the total utility of this quantity taken by itself, but of its marginal utility as compared 
with that of other commodities. In society the measure of the value of a commodity 
is not its marginal utility to any one individual, but rather its marginal utility to 
society. Each individual compares the relative urgency of his own different wants 
with those of his neighbors, and the value of an article is determined by the relative 
urgency of the needs of society as a whole. It is on this account that a commodity 
may have value to a man and yet have no direct utility for him. In that case the 
value is clearly a social affair. Since value is a social conception depending on a 
comparison of divers commodities, and since this comparison can be made in society 
only by transfer, it is clear that the value with which social economics has to deal is 
value in exchange. 

Just as utility at bottom corresponds to pleasure, so cost, or disutility, corresponds 
to pain. As the marginal utility of a commodity depends on supply, so the marginal 
disutility, or pain of labor, depends on the amount. Up to a certain point the pleasure 
or utility of work equals or exceeds the pain or disutility. At the marginal point the 
pleasure and pain wil] be equal. Marginal cost equals marginal utility. But the real 
cost of importance as affecting value is not individual, but social, cost, the pain which 
society as a whole is willing to undergo. The exertion of one man is estimated in 
relation to the exertion of another, and the sacrifice of each is compared with the 
needs of society as a whole. When one commodity is exchanged for another, it means 
that the additional sacrifice imposed upon society to replace either is the same — that 
the marginal social cost is the same. In society, then, where there are exchanges 
we cannot say that the individual marginal cost or disutility equals the individual 
marginal utility, but only that the social marginal cost equals the social marginal 
utility. 

In the light of this analysis, it will be seen that it is true that value is fixed by 
its marginal utility, if by the term “ marginal utility ’’ we mean social marginal utility; 
and likewise that value is fixed by cost of production, if that means social cost of pro- 
duction, for marginal social cost always equals marginal social utility. When we 
state the theory of value in terms of utility, we state it from the standpoint of the 
person who wants it —that is, of the demand; when we state it in terms of cost, it is 
from the standpoint of the person who parts with it — that is, of the supply.— E. R. A. 
SELIGMAN, in Quarterly Journal of Economics, May, 1901. a a Ss 


On the Depopulation of France.—From 1789 to 1881 the population of Ger- 
many increased 225 per cent., that of England 187 per cent., while that of France was 
only 48 per cent. From 1881 to 1896 the rate of increase was for Germany I5 per cent., 
for England 11 per cent., for France only 4 percent. In 1780 the birth-rate in France 
was 38 to 1,000 inhabitants. In the period 1831-40 it averaged over 28. Now it is 
only 24. A similar, but less marked, tendency is observable in the case of other 
nations. This is shown by the following table : 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF BIRTHS TO 10,000 INHABITANTS, 


| 
Periods, | Germany. | Austria, Italy. | France. 


1874-78 394 
1879-83 } 384 } 
1884-88 | 382 | 
1889-93 3 371 | 
1894-98 3 373 | 349 


| 
| 


37° 258 
368 | 3 248 
38t 239 
369 | q 225 

| 223 


There are numerous contributing causes to these phenomena, and great care must 
be exercised not to exaggerate the importance of any one. The influence of conjugal 
infidelity could be overestimated easily. Infant mortality is high. Probably 150,000, or 
over 18 per cent. of all born, died during the first year. This is attributable largely to 
the fact that mothers do not care for their own children. Other influences are the ill- 
health of mothers and unsuitable occupations for girls and women. Prostitution in 
the cities must be counted as one of the causes of the low birth-rate. Of greater 
importance is the increasing number of abortions due to scientific progress. It is esti- 
mated that in Lyons there are more abortions than births. Again, the celibacy of 
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almost four millions of persons over twenty-five years of age must be considered. The 
opening of new occupations to women seems to increase celibacy. Another impor- 
tant factor is the military system which prevents early marriages and keeps hus- 
bands in the army. Still another factor, and one of very great importance, is alco- 
holism. France stands at the head of nations in the consumption of alcohol. 
Among the effects of the excessive use of alcohol are insanity, crime, lessening of 
capacity for labor, a lowering of quality of work, a diminution of intelligence, skill, 
and vigor. Among certain classes of workers the women are much given to drunk- 
enness, and this results in a very high infant mortality, the rate increasing with the 
continuance of the habit. The remedies proposed are: (1) to diminish the military 
service for the fathers of families ; (2) to prevent the increase of abortions; (3) to care 
for the health of the mothers ; (4) to lessen the use of alcohol; and (5) for mothers to 
nurse their children. 

In itself the low rate of increase of population of a country is not a bad thing. 
Among all living beings fecundity decreases as the species is more highly developed. 
A people of creative genius is not prolific. Perhaps the French soil is the laboratory 
in which is being prepared the destiny of the human race.—A. LACASSANGE, “ De la 
Dépopulation,” in Archives d’ Anthropologie criminelle, May, 1901. A. 


The Machinists’ Strike, 1900.— “Of recent years the principle of collective 
bargaining has gained in favor, as the employers as well as employés have become 
better organized, and the destructive character of industrial warfare has been more 
clearly recognized. But it remained for the present year to witness the culmination 
of this movement in the adoption of a joint agreement by the national organizations 
of the two parties. This recognition of the principle of collective bargaining on a 
national scale was given by an agreement entered into on May 18 between the 
National Metal Trades Association and the International Association of Machinists. 
This is the first time that the national associations of employers and the employés 
have effected such a union in the United States, and it may therefore be considered 
an epoch in the history of trades-unionism in this country.” 

The history of the strike is briefly this: In the spring of 1899 an effort was made 
to organize the machinists of Chicago into a closer union. The work did not progress 
very rapidly, as many of the workmen doubted the ability of the union to stand out 
for anything. And so it was decided to make certain demands of the employers, and, 
if these were not granted, to go ona strike. By this means it was hoped to strengthen 
the union. “ The most important demands made by the machinists were the exclusive 
employment of union men, a nine-hour day, a wage scale ranging from $2.80 to $3.25 
a day, with a minimum wage of 28 cents an hour, fixation of rates for overtime, and 
the limitation of apprentices.” The regulations were to go into effect March 1; but 
the employers refused to sign an agreement, and a strike was declared on February 
21. Two days later the employers organized to fight the movement. An attempt at 
a settlement fell through because of the refusal of the manufacturers to discuss the 
union clause. By March I a general strike was on, and some 6,000 men were out, 
about one-half of whom were members of the union. The demands of the Chicago 
men were taken up by the machinists of Philadelphia, Paterson, Cleveland, and 
Columbus. By the end of March about 9,000 men were on strike. Two attempts to 
settle the difficulty failed. But finally terms of arbitration were agreed upon. A 
joint board of three representatives from each side met in New York on May 10; the 
strike was declared off; and terms of agreement were ultimately ratified. 

“The results of the arbitration conference were accepted with satisfaction by both 
sides, but the machinists especially hailed them as a signal recognition of their 
demands. They claimed that they had made substantial gains, even greater than they 
had hoped for, by securing the following points: (1) national recognition of their 
organization, which was now conceded for the first time in their history; (2) iimitation 
of apprentices, in which respect their full demand was granted ; (3) the definition of a 
machinist according to the constitution of their order; (4) the nine-hour day, though 
after a year; (5) the definition of overtime. On the other hand, it will be seen from 
the briefest perusal of the agreement that the management of the business was left 
entirely in the hands of the manufacturers, without interference on the part of the 
walking delegate —a vital point in the contentions of employers with labor unions. 
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From the standpoint of society, as well as of the employers, the greatest gain which 
resulted from the conference was the guarantee that in [the] future arbitration would 
be substituted for industrial warfare in cases of dispute between members of the two 
associations.” — ERNEST L. BoGarRT, “ The Machinists’ Strike, 1900,” in Vale Review, 
November, 1900. H. B. W. 


Inter-Mental Psychology.—What is the place of social psychology among the 
sciences; what is its importance and character, and what deficiencies does it still 
present ? 

There has been such an abuse of this expression, “social psychology,” that it is 
important at the outset to define what is meant by it here. There is one frequent use 
of the term that ought to be rejected. It is the notion, founded on the hypothesis of 
a mot collectif, which, from the conflict of mots individuels, bursts forth miraculously 
like the sparks from flints struck against each other. If this-meaning of the term 
“ social psychology ”’ is discarded, what remains as its true province ? Is it not con- 
fused with individual psychology? It is a branch of individual psychology just as 
the circle is a special form of the ellipse where the distance of the two foci becomes 
zero. The contact of the ego with the alter is not that of a relationship with an 
ensemble of external beings, but is an entirely special relation characterized by the 
minimum of dissimilarity or the maximum of similarity between the subject and the 
object. The object here is itself a subject; that which is perceived also perceives ; 
that which is thought also thinks; that which is believed, loved, desired, willed, is 
itself believing, loving, desiring, willing. The individual coming in contact with 
other individuals, whether through sympathy or antipathy, gains a better apprehen- 
sion of his own reality. 

It seems to me that these relations and actions of mind upon mind deserve tu be 
studied apart. I would prefer to give the name inter-spiritual or inter-mental 
psychology to the science which has this study for its object, as it is clearer and more 
precise than social psychology, especially since not all the actions of mind upon 
mind are adapted to create or strengthen the social bond, for many contribute toward 
dissolving it. Inter-mental psychology should neither be confounded with sociology, 
which it leads up to and explains, but which it does not constitute; nor with psy- 
chology proper, i#tra-menta/, to which it is not opposed, but which it completes. 

These inter-mental actions obey certain laws, some of which have been formu- 
lated. The actions of one mind upon another are actions in distance. They obey a 
law of superior causality in that the action is not only direct and unilateral, as when, 
for example, the individual is influenced by the sea or mountains, but it is also 
reciprocal. 

Social or inter-spiritual psychology, as well as individual psychology, ought to 
study the influence of mind upon mind from its beginning. For this purpose the 
inter-mental life of animals should be the starting-point, and its development should 
then be traced from infant to adult life. 

The sentiments are to social psychology what the sensations are to individual 
psychology. The sensations give rise to the notions of space and time, of matter and 
force. The sentiments give rise, by their mutual friction, to the social categories of 
right and duty, of good and evil. We may add that the sentiments are the instinctive 
signs of our social relations in the same manner that the sensations are the physiologi- 
cal signs of our physical relations with inanimate beings. 

In relation to these social sentiments we should consider: (1) why certain senti- 
ments are diffused or not diffused in a given society or at a given time; (2) why their 
contagiousness is so unequal or irregular; (3) how they are diffused; (4) the transfor- 
mations which they undergo in the process of diffusion and the combinations which 
they form. I can only indicate the place of these problems. It may be observed, 
with regard to the manner of the contagious diffusion of the sentiments, that there is 
reason for distinguishing five cases: (1) direct diffusion by individual to individual; 
(2) that of an individual to a crowd or any grouping; (3) that of a crowd or group to 
an individual ; (3) that of an individual to a pudiic; (5) that of a public to an indi- 
vidual. There would be material here for as many monographs. The first case is, 
especially, that of conversation — the social worker, unperceived, invisible, incessant, 
universal. The second has given rise to some interesting and fragmentary works on 
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crowds. The third, the opposite of the second, has also been the object of some study 
with reference to timidity or intimidation. The fourth and fifth cases would deserve 
our attention if time permitted, because of the multiplicity, growing diversity, and 
increasing importance of the relations of the individual to the public. : 

The simultaneous and diverse sentiments which coexist at each instant in a 
society form a system more or less harmonious where the congruities outweigh the 
incongruities. The problem would be to examine the ways and means, the operations 
and social dialectics, confused and profound, by which this beneficent harmony is 
elaborated and maintained, and also to examine the anomalies which are opposed to 
this harmony, on the one side an excess of imitative impressionability, on the other by 
a lack of moral plasticity. 

It is also necessary to make an investigation of the conditions, external and inter- 
nal, upon which the suggestive action of one mind upon another depends. These con- 
ditions are of several kinds: physical, physiological, psychological, and sociological. 

The physical conditions upon which inter-cerebral action depends change from 
century to century and from country to country with the modifications in the means 
of communication. The physiological conditions are found either in difference in age 
of the minds in contact, a difference which makes them more or less suggestible or sug 
gestive, or in the difference of ethnic types. The psychological conditions, especially 
important, are seen, in part, in the influence of great leaders. The sociological con- 
ditions are very numerous, but we may mention community of language, religion, and 
education. 

As a means for securing precision in inter-cerebral psychology, emphasis should 
be placed upon statistics. Statistics are to social psychology what the registering 
instruments of the psycho-physicist are to individual psychology.—G. TARDE, “ La 
psychologie inter-mentale,” in Revue internationale de sociologie, January, 1901. 
E. M. 


Recent Progress of Labor Co-Partnership.—lIn the January number of the 
Economic Review Mr. W. H. Lever recommended a scheme of “ prosperity-sharing,” 
which has been in actual operation for some years in the well-known firm which he 
represents. It is intended to give the employés of any business a special interest in 
its welfare beyond the mere payment of wages, but it leaves, not only the amount 
of this extra reward, but also its distribution and application, entirely at the discretion 
of the employer. Such a system, if widely applied, would condemn the great majority 
of our industrial classes to a state of perpetual childhood, in so far as their working 
days are concerned, during which they would be subject to a supreme, though perhaps 
a benevolent, despotism. We believe in a different ideal. We look for the gradual 
development of a system by which every individual engaged in any particular 
industry in any capacity shall hold some portion of its capital, and so participate 
directly in its gains and losses, and shall also have a right to give his vote in electing 
those who control it, and in deciding the main lines of its policy. That is to say, we 
believe in the evolution of self-government in industrial affairs, analogous to that 
which is taking place in the political sphere. As a sign of this evolution the organ- 
izations among British workmen may be considered. At its inception the movement 
was primarily an attempt on the part of workmen to organize their own labor in 
co-partnership, but later another form of co-partnership appeared, in which the busi- 
ness was organized primarily by federated societies of consumers, admitting their 
employés to partnership in regard to profits, capital, and control. This second devel- 
opment has since attained such large figures in trade and capital as almost to over- 
shadow the earlier form. Moreover, a third development has already assumed 
significant dimensions, viz., the growth of agricultural coéperation in Ireland. We 
find there a large and rapidly increasing number of societies, which are organized by a 
union of small peasant producers, who wish to employ other people on co-partnership 
principles. These societies are chiefly used for marketing purposes, and deal in 
poultry, eggs, needlework, homespuns, and, above all, in milk, which they turn to 
butter. 

Of these three types the first preponderates in England, the second in Scotland, 
and the third in Ireland. 
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The statistics from 1883 to 1899 show a decided growth in the English move- 
ment, the most typical class of co-partnership societies. From 1893 te 1899, a 
representative period in the history of the movement, there was an increase of nearly 
37 per cent. in the number of societies, and over 100 per cent. in the amount of bonus 
paid to the employés as dividend on their wages. And the growth in trade, capital, 
and profits is particularly remarkable as showing the tendency of established societies 
to grow strong. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the progress of the movement is the limited 
market for coéperative goods. The productive societies largely depend upon the 
custom of the distributive stores, and these are supplied for the most part by the 
productive departments of the English Cooperative Wholesale Society, which are not 
managed on co-partnership lines. This difficulty may be met in part by a federation 
of the co-partnership societies engaged in each trade for the joint marketing of their 
products. However, it should be observed that there is a significant tendency among 
the more recently formed societies to seek open market, and to depend less upon the 
preferential custom of the cooperative stores. 

Fair progress may be reported in regard to the organization of societies. The 
rule requiring capitalization of the worker’s profits up to a certain amount has become 
almost universal in new societies, thus insuring that the employés shall take a real 
share of responsibility, and make the best use of their extra gains. 

The provident fund, which generally receives 10 per cent. of the net profit, and 
the educational fund, are important features of all co6perative societies. 

The present tendency of codperative production in Scotland is toward centraliza 
tion, and for the most part in the hands of the Wholesale. The increase in all other 
respects is striking, and is almost entirely due to the development of the two great 
federations of consumers’ societies, the Scottish Wholesale and the United Baking 
Society of Glasgow 

In Ireland agricultural codperation has made rapid progress. All the Irish pro 
ductive societies have a rule for sharing profits with labor, and also allow their 
employés to become shareholders. So far, however, only a small percentage of the 
employés have claimed this privilege, but there is hope in the fact that the principle 
of co-partnership has been frankly recognized in the rules of the societies and is 
warmly encouraged by the leaders of the movement. There are now about 60,000 
members in the various societies, mostly small peasant farmers. 

In general it may be said that the principle of co-partnership has given the 
workpeople better wages, shorter hours, and more regular work than could be 
obtained in ordinary competitive workshops, and, in addition, a share of profits, aver- 
aging, where societies have become well established, 5 per cent. upon their wages; 
and, further, it has helped to conciliate the conflicting interests of capital and 
labor. 

With regard to the ethical aspect of co-partnership, it is unfortunately true that 
some men appear more or less incapable of rising to its demands, either from lack of 
moral character or because they have become too much accustomed to the “lash of 
the overseer.” But there are sure to be some weaklings in every movement, who can 
only be strengthened by slow degrees. And certainly no one who has watched the 
history of co-partnership societies during the last seventeen years can reasonably 
doubt the educational value of this method of industrial management; it has always 
served to develop men’s intelligence and sense of responsibility, and to promote 
habits of thrift, honest work, and public spirit—ANEURIN WILLIAMS and HENRY 
VIVIAN, in Economic Review, April, 1901. E. M. 


The Economic Ages.—There are two distinct notions of utility: one a concept 
of utility as objective, which plays a large part in the theory of biological evolution ; 
the other a concept of utility as subjective, which is the foundation of modern eco- 
nomic theory. 

In their use of the words “ economy” and “economic” the biologists and econo- 
mists again reveal an interesting divergence of thought. The economist, however 
deeply tinged his ideas may be with the color of modern biological knowledge, 
habitually thinks of economy as a practice or condition of human beings who have 
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acquired arts, and who produce wealth —7z.¢., exchatigeable goods — by means of 
industry, well regulated by “business methods.” Inherent in this conception is the 
notion that economy presumes a conscious being, endowed with capacity for pain and 
for pleasure, to plan and direct the economy and to profit by it. The biologist, on 
the other hand, defines “economy” as any system of activities and relations which 
furthers the well-being of any class or species of living things. In his definition 
there is no implication of consciousness, of pleasure, or of pain, and no presumption 
of intelligent planning or management on the part of the organisms that are benefited 
by their economy. The thought is altogether objective. 

Che immediate bearing of these reflections is upon the much-discussed question 
of the genetic antecedence of economic to social phenomena, or of social to economic, 
and the derivative question of the logical antecedence of a science of economics to a 
science of sociology or of a science of sociology to a science of economics. 

The theses which I undertake to prove are: frst, that in every stage of the evo- 
lution of life, from that of the lowest vegetal organisms to that of the highest 
human consciousness, economy is a function of two variables, namely, (1) the physical 
environment, (2) a plural number of living organisms or individuals; second, that the 
relation of these two variables to each other, which may at any time be affected by 
changes occurring in the physical environment, is at all times largely determined by 
the relations which the organisms or individuals in plural number sustain to one 
another; and, ¢hird, that economy, as thus determined, is developed through three 
great stages or ages, which I shall call, respectively, the organic economy, the 
instinctive economy, and the rational economy, and that for unnumbered genera- 
tions the rational economy is an animistic and ceremonial economy before it becomes 
a scientific and business economy. 

The conclusions of this article are these: 

1. If anyeconomist maintains that a certain distribution of useful things or quali- 
ties in the physical environment is antecedent to society, he is on safe ground so far. 
If he chooses to call the study of such distribution economic geography, then he will 
be quite right also in maintaining that the study of economic geography is logically 
antecedent to the study of sociology. 

2. But if any economist maintains that utility (conceived as objective or subjec- 
tive) is identical with useful things or with the useful qualities of an environment, he 
is wrong. Utility is a circumstance of things in their relation to organic well-being, 
or to a state of mind; and in either case it is a product of some activity of the organ- 
ism, with reference to the useful things or qualities of the environment. In them- 
selves the qualities of the environment are /ofendia/ utilities only. 

3. A system of activities on the part of the organism whereby potential utilities 
are converted into utility is itself an economy. 

4. If at this point any economist claims that economy is antecedent to society 
and creates society, he may be right, but he probably is wrong. He is right only if he 
means that a merely organic economy of purely physical organisms is antecedent to 
society; he is wrong if he means that any system of economy found among animals is 
antecedent to animal society, or if he means that any system of economy found among 
men is antecedent to human society; and even in respect of merely physical life he is 
wrong if he means that organic economy is antecedent to a certain subsocial group- 
ing; all decause: 

5. Organic economy is a system of activities which is caused by the relations of 
physical organisms to a physical environment, but which is formed and directed by the 
relations of the organisms to one another —that is, by subsocial grouping ; instinc- 
tive economy, in like manner, is a system of activities caused by the relations of ani- 
mals to their physical environment, but formed and directed by their social relations ; 
and rational economy is a system of activities caused by the relations of men to their 
physical environment, but formed and directed by their social relations. 

6. Economy, in general, is a system of activities — not originally caused, but 
always formed and directed, by social relations or by subsocial grouping, whereby a 
community converts potential utility into actual utility. 

7. Society, therefore, can never be explained in terms of economic principles. 
Much less can it be explained in terms of utility, which is the product and not the 
cause of social relations. 
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8. Society can be explained only in terms of mental evolution, which in its turn 
must be explained in terms of organic evolution, which finally must be explained in 
terms of fofentia/ utility, as found in the qualities of the environment. 

g. In other words, sociology presupposes psychology, which presupposes biology, 
which presupposes economic geography. Sociology does not presuppose economics, 
and there can be no scientific economics which are not based on sociology. 

10. Genesis, or the first appearance of any given kind or grade of life, is sepa- 
rated, in causal sequence and in time, from the development of that kind or grade of 
life, by the intervention of (a) a social correlation and (46) an economy. Social cor- 
relation follows genesis; economy follows social correlation ; development follows 
economy; :and gemesis of a higher grade of life follows development of a lower. 
Development is a function of economy; economy is a function of society; society is a 
direct, immediate function of genesis im plurtéus.—FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, in 

litical Science Quarterly, June, 1901. E. M. 


The Function of Saving.— Under the above title Mr. Bostedo has criticised 

in the January number of the Amna/s some views which I expressed in my work Zhe 

sitive Theory of Capital in regard to the influence of saving on the formation of 
capital. While I advanced, and illustrated by means of various examples, the opinion 
that an increase in the capital of a community can only take place in consequence of 
a balance of saving over spending on the part of its members, Mr. Bostedo arrives at 
an exactly opposite conclusion, namely, that “ saving, as the term is commonly under 
stood, has no influence whatever on the formation of capital.” 

Mr. Bostedo accuses me, in subsiance, of having committed three errors: of 
having made an ambiguous use of the word “ saving,” of having chosen an “ unnat- 
ural’ and therefore inadmissible illustration for the development of my doctrine, 
and having fallen into a logical blunder in the course of this development. 

He maintains that I have characterized indifferently two quite distinct concep 
tions as “ saving,”’ namely, (@) the motives which determine the direction of produc- 
tion; (4) what everybody understands by “saving.” In reply I wish merely to insist 
that I have not confused two conceptions of “saving ” in my writings, but that I have 
merely endeavored to give the two phases of the saving process, namely, the negative 
and positive. That which “everybody understands as saving” has first of all its 
negative side, that is, the not-consuming of a portion of income, or, in terms applicable 
to our money-using society, the not-spending of a portion of the money annually 
received. This negative aspect of saving is the one which is made most prominent 
in everyday speech, and is often the only one considered, since comparatively few 
people follow the sums of money saved farther than the receiving window of a bank 
or trust company. But here the fosifive part of the saving process only just begins, to 
complete itself quite out of the range of vision of the person who saves, whose action 
has nevertheless given the impulse to the whole movement; the bank collects the sav- 
ings of its depositors and places them at the disposal of various productive enterprises, 
which but for such aid either could not be prosecuted at all, or not with the same 
efficiency. 

In regard to his second accusation, I had, merely by way of illustration, assumed 
that “each individual in the community consumes, on the average, only three-quarters of 
his inccme and saves the rest.” If Mr. Bostedo means by his criticism that it is quite 
improbable that in any large community every individual, without a single exception, 
should save from his income at the same time and in the same proportion, he is 
undoubtedly right. But, as a matter of fact, as my introductory phrase “on the 
average " indicates, I do not lay the slightest weight upon the details of my illustra- 
tion, and even if I did, the mere improdadiiity of the case assumed would not in the 
least invalidate it as an aid in the exposition of a general principle. 

However, my illustration is not only characterized as “unnatural,” but in his 
third criticism he states that it is “ impossible,” and that the explanation built upon it 
is both “ confused and contradictory.” 

The impossibility of my assumption Mr. Bostedo undertakes to prove by means 
of the following syllogism : When all of the members of the community simultane- 
ously save one-quarter of their incomes, they thereby reduce by one-quarter their 
demand for consumption goods. The lessened demand compels producers to curtail 
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production correspondingly. But if production shrinks along with consumption, then 
obviously there can be no outlet for savings; the realization of the assumed saving 
of one-quarter of the community’s income is thus shown to be impossible. 

Che fault in this reasoning is that the premise which asserts that a curtailment of 
“consumption for immediate enjoyment” must involve also a curtailment of pro- 
duction is erroneous. ‘The curtailment of consumption involves, not a curtailment of 
production generally, but only through the action of the law of supply and demand, a 
curtailment in certain branches. If in consequence of saving a smaller quantity of 
costly food, wine, and lace is bought and consumed, less of these things will sxése- 
quently — and I wish to emphasize this word — be produced. There will not, how- 
ever, be a smaller production of goods generally, because the lessened output of 
goods ready for immediate consumption may and will be offset by an increased 
production of “intermediate” or capital goods. 

Mr. Bostedo adds a second syllogism to prove that this last proposition of mine 
is not only incorrect, but is inconsistent with the premises upon which my own theory 
rests. His argument is essentially as follows: Production is universally called forth 
and guided by demand. This is true even of the production of capital, since capital 
consists, according to my own theory as quoted by Mr. Bostedo, simply of unfinished 
goods. These are demanded only when and in so far as the finished or consumption 
goods expected to be made from them are demanded. It follows that at last 
analysis the production of capital goods is also called forth and guided only by demand 
for consumption goods. If now, in consequence of universal saving, the demand for 
consumption goods is reduced by one-quarter, then it is not apparent how it can he 
possible for more capital goods than formerly to be demanded and produced. 

This reasoning has one weak point in that it omits one very important word. 
Mr. Bostedo assumes, and represents me as assuming in my illustration, that saving 
signifies necessarily a curtailment in the demand for consumption goods. But in 
quoting my statement he has omitted the word “ present.” Those who save curtail 
their demand for consumption goods in the present merely to increase proportion 
ately their demand for consumption goods in the future. Consequently the occasion 
for a curtailment of production is absent, since the demand for goods generally has 
not become smaller. 

There is, however, occasion for a change in the direction of production, tor if 
fewer consumption goods are demanded at the moment and more in the future, and 
production is not to outrun the demand —as both of us assume — the productive 
powers must be so disposed that fewer consumption goods will be produced at the 
moment and proportionately more will come to maturity in the future. The principal 
way to effect this result is to invest the productive forces, land and labor, in more 
extended or round-about processes of production, or to produce in larger quantity 
than before “ intermediate products,” from which at a later period goods ready for 
consumption may issue — in other words, to increase the production of capital goods. 
— E. BOHM-BAWERK, in Annals of the American Academy, May, 1901. E. M 
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